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Aotes. 


FRANCO SACCHETTI, A.D. 1335-1410, 

Most readers of Italian literature are acquainted 
with the novelle of Sacchetti, 258 in number. He 
wrote also sonnets, frottole, ballads, and other light 
things. I have been surprised to find that he wrote 
sermons, since he was not a priest, but employed 
in commerce and in the magistry of Florence, his 
native city. Moreover, his novelle abound in in- 
delicate situations, like those of Boccaccio, his con- 
temporary, or nearly so, whom in many respects he 
resembles ; although he is simpler in style and evi- 
dently an independent writer. But while often 
indelicate and indulgent in sneers at clerical and 
monkish hypocrisy, he never satirizes the substance 
of religion, but only its graceless professors ; and 
in these respects the sermons and the tales in his 
novelle have much in common. His novelle were, 
so far as I know, not printed till 1724, and the 
sermons remained in MS. till 1857, when they 
were edited and published at Florence by Ottavio 
Gigli under the title of “I Sermoni Evangelici, le 
Lettere ed Altri Scritti inediti o rari di Franco 
Sacchetti.” 

The sermont resemble meditations or short com- 
ments upon important passages of Scripture, and 
could hardly have been delivered from any pulpit. 
Some of his sayings are so curious that they may 
be worth repeating and preserving for the benefit 
of readers and preachers in these times. 


Thus in Sermon I., on hypocritical fasting, from 
Matthew vi. 16, he explains “ Unge caput” in this 
strange fashion :— 

“Tl capo é Dio, Ugni Dio tauto viene a dire come 
quando uzgni cosa ammorbidando, perché la tiri tosto 
te; o vuogli intendere ugniti il capo perocché I’olio ti 
sarebbe di sopra e tu di sotto; e per questo olio si inten- 
derieno li sacramenti della chiesa.” 

Then he likens those who fast from food, simply 
in obedience to the legal requirements of the 
Church, without fasting from sin, to Satan, “ who 
never eats, but is always sinning.” 

In explaining the saying “ Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right d doeth,” he makes the 
right hand an emblem of the Saviour and the left 
hand that of the devil :— 


“Tutto questo é che ogni bene che si fa in questa vita 
dee avere merito e da Dio o dal mondo, Quando I’ha 
dall’uno, non lo dee avere dall’ altro,” 


In a discourse upon the last judgment from 
Matt. xix. he gravely asserts that when Christ will 
return to judge the world it will be on March 27, 
because on the 25th day of that month he was 
crucified and on the 27th he rose from the dead. 

In Sermon XI., on “Quench not the spirit,” he 
writes :— 

“How is it possible to quench the Spirit? Neither 
more nor less than as the candle is lit or extinguished, 
Do you wish, then, that this candle should not be put out? 
Shut the five gates, so that the wind does not enter and 
blow out the candle, The five gates are the five se 
which if left open allow many winds of vain-glory 
other vices to enter in and extinguish the candle,” 


In the same sermon there is a beautiful passage, 
which would suffer much by attempt at 
tion :— 

** Che cosaé uomo? L’uomo é rosa mattutina, pere- 
grino e viandante e servo morte: la rosa mattutina sull’ 
aurora s’apre, 8’ @ fresca ¢ bella; poi, come il sole la 
scalda un poco, subito cade e seccasi, Cosi é l’'uomo un 
poco di tempo chiaro e fresco, e una febbre viene e hallo 
morto; @ peregrino della sua patria del cielo,e qui é 
forestiero; servo de’ morti s’intende, peroché l’'uomo 
ignora si ricompera della morte. Va l’uomo a dormire, 
perdche se non dormisse morebbe; levasi dal letto, e 
vestesi perché non gli faccia freddo, per paura della 
morte; va a desinare, per mangiare, accid che viva, per 
paura della morte: bee perche ha seté, per paura della 
morte: e cosi dell’ altre cose,” 

In the same sermon he contends that man is 
not merely self-made or evolved out of material 
things :— 

‘Chi non ha ragione, non ne pud dare altrui; e chi 
non ha intelletto, nol = dare altrui, @ chi non ha 
volonta o memoria, non la pud dare altrui; adunque gli 
elementi non hanno tutte queste cose, e l'anima le pos- 
siede ; adunque non é creata di materia, né d’elemento, ma 
dallo intelletto e dalla ragione superna; e perd é eterna 
siccome il seco creatura,” 

In Sermon XIX. he identifies the woman who 
said “ Beatus venter - te portavit ” with Marcilla, 
the maid-servant of S. Martha. 

In Sermon XXVII. he asserts that the an 
Gabriel was of the order of the Seraphim, of 
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same order as Lucifer; hence he was chosen to 
make the announcement to the a Virgin, that 
the same order which brought d should also 
carry the message of life to the world. 

In the same discourse he refers to the contro- 
versy between the preaching friars and the friars 
minors ting the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin , the preaching friars opposing and 
the friars minors accepting it. 

In Sermon XXXIV. he compares the four rivers 
which ran out of the Garden of Eden to the four 

virtues :— 

“E per quello che si pud comprendere, qual nasce in 
Erminia, e qual in una parte, e quale in altra, Adunque 
non apparirebbe che scendessimo dal Paradiso terresto. 
I’ dico disi; perocché l’acqua, poiché @ mossa del tuo 
principio, corre talora sotto il mare, e talora sotto i 
monti e cotto la terra, e poi riesce ne’ monti d’Erminia, 
e pare che faccia principio in quello luogo, ea.” 

In Sermon XXVIL. he discusses the question 
whether non-Christians may not be saved :— 

“ Puote uno che viva e nascesse aeno 0 saracino 
salvarsi non avendo battesimo! Rispondo che si, vivendo 
giustamente, facendo quelle altrui che 
volesse che fusse fatto & lui.’ 

In Sermon XVIII. he asserts that Adam was 
made out of the red earth of the “ campo Damas- 
ceno”; hence uomo from humus, la terra. 

I do not quite understand what he means by 
the following :— 

** Nota che nella | ebraica non si trovo 
alcuno parlare che 

In the same sermon there is this excellent simili- 

* L’anima é la moneta col conio di Cristo scolpita con 
la sua imagine.” 
re Matt. xxiii. 2, he thus refers to the priest- 

“ Gli dottori canoniche e prelati sopra la cat- 
tedra e non nella fumo della vana 
= assalisce pili loro che altra gente, e quel fumo gli 
eva sopra cattedra,” 


In many places he attacks the shortcomings 
of the clerical orders. In Sermon XXVII. he|h 
asserts :— 


“ De’ sei preti l’uno non sanno grammatica, né non 
hanno scienzia, né discrezione ; e per questo e la fede e 
il mondo viene mancando a pi giornate.” 
There is much of the same kind in his novelle, 
lettere, and canzone. See novelle 25, 28, 54, 100, 
111, 128, &c. 

Amongst those who foretold the coming of Mes- 
siah he enumerates the following pagans—uncon- 
scious prophets, I suppose :—Virgil, Nabuch de 
Nosor, and “ un sibilla di Bambilonia.” He quotes 
Virgil’s prophecy thus: “‘ Jam redit et virgo, re- 
deunt Saturnia regna” (‘Bucolica,’ Ecl., iv. 6). 
Nabuch de Nosor is, no doubt, Nebuchadnezzar ; 
who the sybil of Babylon was I know not. 

Sermon XXXVII. he says that there are 
some “che dicono che la Maddalena fu la moglie 


a San Giovanni Evangelista.” To this he re- 
es :— 

“Che San Giovanni fu vergine; e se ella pur fusse 
stata, che non fu, moglie de S. Giowanni, seguia ancora, 
che non avendo peccato con altrui serebbe stata vergine, 
E questo non é@ vero, perd la chiesa non canta per lei 
officio de vergine.” 

In another place he reckons the Magdalen 
amongst the apostles, and states that she preached 
the gospel at Marseilles and converted the duke, 
the duchess, and many others. 

In a sermon on the “‘ Body of Christ ” he gives 
the following piece of physiological information :— 
“Tl fanciullo maschio nel ventre della madre in qua- 
ranta di @ vivo, e la femmina in ottanta di; e cosi come 
il corpicino comencia a essere nel ventre della madre, 
cosi in quel luogo principia l’anima ; e non creda alcuno 
che l'anima si acquisti come egli nato,"perocché serebbe 
errore eressia. 

Jesus, he aye, was born on a Sunday and died 
on a Friday, after living thirty-two years and three 
months. On the day and hour at which the ser- 
pent tempted Eve the angel Gabriel was sent to 
say Ave to the Virgin. On the ninth hour of the 
same day on which day and at which hour Adam 
and Eve were driven from Paradise, was Jesus 
crucified. 

If approved, further extracts will follow. 
J. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 

(See 6% S, xi, 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 S, i, 25, 82, 342, 
876; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, $25, 422; 
¥, 3, 48, 190, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii 

) 


Vol. XX. 

P. 20 a. Nath. Forster. See Raines’s ‘ Vicars 
of Rochdale,’ Chetham Soc. 

P. 44. Sir John Fortescue. See Hallam’s 
‘ Middle Ages.’ 

P. 49 b. Fortescue is mentioned in a letter from 
Jervas, printed in the ‘ Life of Parnell’ prefixed to 
is ‘ Poems.’ 

P. 51. T. D. Fosbroke’s account of himself 
‘ Ariconensia,’ 178-183; for ‘‘ Hesther” read 
Hester. 

P. 64 a. On weapon-salve see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 5. 
vii. 22. 

P. 68. Dr. J. M. Fothergill contributed two 
papers to Good Words, 1882, and perhaps others. 

72a. Phalerus. Qy. Phalereus ? 

P. 83 a. Phineas Fowke’s name is appended to 
the document, 1696, prefixed to Garth’s ‘ Dis- 


sary. 

P. 85. An account of Bishop Fowler’s possession 
of a MS. by Bishop Ball, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ second 
edition, p. 513. 


P. 86a, last line. Saducismus. Qy. Sadducismus! 


P. 90 a, 1. 12 from bottom. For “H. W. B.” 
read J. T. F. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


P. 91 a, 10. For Stoke Severn” read Severn 


Stoke. 

Pp. 95-112. C. J. For. Mathias, ‘Pars. of 
Lit.,’ eleventh ed., xv. 46, 260, 373, 474. 

P. 113 a, |. 5 from bottom. For “ Osbaldwicke 
in the county” read Osbaldwick in the church. 

P.118b. Boehme. P. 181 b Bohm. 

P. 128 a, 1. 16 from bottom. For ‘‘ Dobledo” 
read Doblado, 

P, 136 b, 1. 2. For “shrift” read shift; 1. 21, 
* twice a day,” 1.¢., Sunday ? 

Pp. 148-9. Dr. Hammond quotes Foxe’s ‘ Mar- 
tyrs’ as to the value of the Prayer Book ; testi- 
mony on such a point from such a source must be 
“ authentick,” ‘ Directory and Liturgy,’ 14. 

Pp. 152-3. Bishop Richard Fox. Bishop Fisher 
dedicated to him his treatise ‘De Veritate Cor- 
poris,’ 1527. 

P. 158. Fraizer. Denham allows his skill in 
certain cases : “Do but confer with Dr. Frazer,” 
* Poems, 1684, p. 125. Rochester says, “ One 
flies from ’s creditor, the other from Frazier,” 
‘Poems,’ 1707, p. 120. The pump in the king’s 
bath at Bath was set up by the advice, order, and 
direction of the Hon. Sir Alexander Frazier, prin- 
cipal physician-in-ordinary to His Majesty, Ding- 
ley, ‘Hist. Marb.,’ i. p. xxvii. His wife was a 


eousin of Bishop Cosin, who left in his will a piece 
of plate each to the doctor and to his daughter 


Elizabeth. Cosin consulted him about a strangury, 
and on matters of business, and he was entertained 
at Durham on his journey with the Commissioners 
from Edinburgh. Cosin’s ‘Corresp.,’ ii. 

P. 160. Dr. G. Bull wrote on ‘ Posture at the 
Sacrament,’ at the request of Bishop Frampton, 
Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 87. 

Pp. 162 a, 163 a. For “ Anglia Notitia” read 
Anglice Notitia. 

P. 164. Alban Francis. Dr. Patrick advised 
Peachell about him, ‘Autobiog.,’ 229. 

P. 180 a, 1. 9 from bottom. For ‘‘ Lang” read 


ing. 

P. 188. Frankland. A copy of his ‘ Reflections’ 
in Bamburgh Castle Library. See ‘Autob. of Jos. 
Lister,’ 1842, pp. vi, vii, 49 ; Turner’s ‘ Nonconf. 
in Idle,’ 119 ; Guest’s ‘ Rotherham,’ 460. 

P. 189 b, 1. 26 from bottom. For “ Commen” 
read Commem. 

P. 196. See ‘Sir John Franklin,’ by A. H. 
Beesly, 1881. 

P. 199. Fransham. See Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 
1289-1306. 

P. 207 a, 1. 13. ‘* Leadclune.” The present 
baronet prints it Ledeclune. 

P. 209 a. Willim. Qy. Willins ? 

P. 210 b. Perceval. Qy. Percival ? 

P, 211 a. For “a volume” read two volumes; 
for “J. Doyle” read John W. Diggle. Mr. 
Hughes's book was so unsatisfactory to Lanca- 


shire readers that Mr. Diggle is just bringing out 
‘ Bishop Fraser’s Lancashire Life.’ 

P. 211. Bishop Fraser published a volume of 
* University Sermons,’ 1855, and two volumes of 
* Parish Sermons,’ 1855-60; his sermon at the 
opening of new buildings at Shrewsbury School ap- 

ared after his death, 1886. See his autobiog., 
Manchester Mag., Jan., 1880 ; Spectator, Oct. 31, 
1885, p. 1434; Edinburgh Review, April, 1886 ; 
London Quarterly Review, July, 1887; Times, 
March 2, 1887; Church Times, Oct. 7, 1887; 
Guardian, March 30, 1887; G. Huntington in 
Temple Bar; ‘Leaders Upward and Onward,’ by 
H. C. Ewart, 1887. 

P. 212 a, 1. 24. “ At Reelick, of which county.” 

P. 222 b. On Fraser’s succeeding Gisborne see 
* Letters of Junius,’ 1807, p. 205. 

Pp. 244 b, 245 b. The ode on the death of Queen 
Caroline seems to be given to both father and son. 

P. 254. Dr. Wm. French. An anecdote of him 
in Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 362. 

P. 2550, 20 from bottom. “ Biased.” 
Qy. biassed ? 

P.270b. Wm. Frere. Notices of himin Pryme’s 


‘ Autob.,’ 98, 276. 

P. 272. Archbishop Frewen. See Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, vol. i. 

P. 280 a. Pits says that Fisher wrote a book 
* De Pargatorio.’ 

P. 282b. The voyage of “Martin Forbosher 
Englishman,” 1577, and the disappointment about 
the gold, is mentioned in Blundevile’s ‘ Exercises,’ 
1606, p. 273 b. 

P. 283 b. “ Riggat.” Martin Frobisher married 
at Snaith, May 30, 1559, Isabel, widow of Thomas 
Rickard, of that place. (This note is supplied by 
Dr. Sykes, F.S.A., Doncaster.) 

P. 285 a. “Bridge Frodsham, comedian,” died 
October 21, and was buried at Sculcoates, Hull 
October 25, 1768, so that he cannot have died at 
York on the 26th. There is a poem on his deatk 
in John Coates’s ‘Poems, 1770. His portrait wa. 
engraved by Halfpenny. He had been at one o1 
the universities (Tickell’s ‘Hull,’ 901); Robertson’s 
‘ Poems,’ 1773, 270. There was a Miss Frodsham 
belonging to the same company. 

P. 310 a, b. For “ Rylands” read Ryland. 

P. 315 b, 1. 11 from bottom. For “1738” read 
1638. 

Pp. 318 a, 319 b. “ Redevivus,” Qy. Redivivus? 

P. 319 b. Faller’s ‘ Hist. of Univ. Camb.,’ edited 
by Marmaduke Prickett and Thomas Wright, 
Cambridge, 1840. 

P. 323 a. Bishop Faller’s kindness to Samuel 
Shaw, the Nonconformist, see life prefixed to his 
‘Immanuel.’ 

P. 330. B. Furly. Locke’s ‘ Letters,’ 1708, pp. 
365-71. 

P. 337 a. On Fuseli’s Milton Gallery see Mathias, 
‘Pars. of Lit.,’ 442. 
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P. 345 b. “ Novisimus,” Qy. Novissimus ? 
P. 377 a. “ Prebend,” Qy. prebendary ? 
P. 379 a. Thomas Gale was a friend of Sir G. 
Wheler (Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 143). 

P. 380 a, 1. 15, For “ Nicholson” read Nicolson. 

P. 380 b. ‘Roman Antiquities in Fife, Discover- 

the Site of the Battle between Agricola and 
s,’ by the Rev. Andrew Small, 8vo., Edin- 
burgh, 1823. 

P, 384. Gallini. Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 76. 

P. 407 b. Anecdote of Lord Gardenstone in 
Chambers’s ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh.’ 

P, 412. B. Gardiner. See preface to Amhurst’s 

Terre Filius.’ 

P. 415 a. The evidential value of Gardiner’s 
vision, see Mozley’s ‘Miracles,’ third edition, 
pp. 287-8. 

Pp. 419, 425. 8S. Gardiner. See Ascham’s 
Letters.’ 


P. 425 b. Tho. Gardiner wrote commendatory 
verses for Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals.’ 

P, 434. Garenciéres. ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S., xii. 

W. C. B. 

P. 126 a, 1. 19 from foot. Omit “ Godfrey.” 

P, 223 a, 1. 13. Omit “or was,” and for “ Farn- 
ton” read Farraline. 

P, 223 a, L 23. General Fraser’s wife survived 
him, and was afterwards defendant in a suit for 
breach of promise of marriage, in which she was 
cast in damages. 

P. 256 b. Bartholomew Frere was at Felsted 
School with his brother William. More about him 
in ‘ The Ball Archives,’ diaries, &c., of Sir George 
Jackson, edited by Lady Jackson. 

P. 315 a, J. 28. For “St. Peter’s, Aldwincle” 
read Aldwincle St. Peter’s. 

P. 315 b, 1. 28. For “ Montagu, at Boughton,” 
read Montagu of Boughton. J. 8. 


AUCTIONS AND AUCTION ROOMS. 

The Dutch appear to have been the first to re- 
vive auctions in modern times; but we cannot say 
anything in praise of the arrangements in their 
auction rooms in the seventeenth century. Among 
other things, they burnt a candle while the bid- 
dings were going on. It is difficult to say why 
they did this, but on foggy days, so common in 
their country, as the auctioneer would become in- 
visible when the candle went out, the biddings 
would necessarily cease. We can also understand 
that, being a people who loved quiet, the Dutch 
would prefer the extinction of a candle to that sharp 
tap of the hammer which now so often sends a 
thrill of pleasure into one heart and a chill into 
many others. Nevertheless, as they used tallow 
candles, the effect of the frequent extinction of 
candle ends must have been rather trying to the 
olfactory nerves, and the tap is decidedly an im- 
provement. 


The French, with better taste, at the same time 
had commodious buildings devoted to auctions, 
and we believe they were the first to introduce 
seats into auction rooms. 

As to our unfortunate forefathers, they seem to 
have formed their collections in despite of many 
difficulties, for even in 1689/90 sales of pictures 
were frequently held in coffee-houses and public 
houses. r. Gilleflower and Mr. Millington were 
then the principal auctioneers ; and the latter, at 
the beginning of a catalogue announcing the sale 
of a collection of paintings and limnings at “The 
Barbadoes Coffee House” in February, 1689/90, 
makes the following curious address :— 


“ To the Gentlemen and Ladies, &:. 


“To describe the art of Painting, would be to Epito- 
mize the Histories of most of the Civilized Nations of 
Europe, in which the art, as a’so the Artists, are both 
Recorded and Transmitted to succeeding Ages with Ap- 
a and Commendation. My design at present, is to 

int at, rather than to discourse of the advantages that 
attend this nobleinvention. If any are curious observers 
of the several parts of Nature, in this they may see it 
displayed in its liveliest Colours, and {— in its 
most Transcendent Beauties: If fond of Fame, a Kind 
of immortality, behold a conquest gained over the Grave, 
and a Victory over Mortality itseif, This incomparable 
Art at the same time informs the Judgment, pleases the 
Fancy, recreates the Eye, and touches the Soul, enter- 
tains the Curious with silent Instructions, by expressing 
our most noble Passions, and never fails of rewarding ite 
admirers with the greatest Pleasures, so Innocent and 
Ravishing, that the severest Moralists, the Morosest 
Stoicks cannot be offended therewith, so refined, that the 
Repetition occasions new delights, and the most solid 
Entertainments, In a word it remains hitherto undeter- 
mined, whether the Effects of the Pen, or that of the 
Pencil, have most obliged Mankind; the one, it’s contest 
Exhibits the Sentiments of the Understanding, the other 
truly represents the Lineaments of the mind, in the Por- 
traitures of the Persons, To these Transient Remarks, 
I might add the Testimony of Sacred Story, both as an 
argument of the Esteem that Painting was in amongst 
the Jews: as also, that it was reckon’d by them none of 
the least infelicities that they were threatned with, viz. 
to be deprived of their pleasant Pictures. 

** To conclude, when I first Essay’d this way of Selling 
Paintings and Limnings by Auction, I propounded to 
myself the obliging of the Gentry, Citizens &c. and to 
bring it into Esteem and Reputation, to make it familiar 
and acceptable, and withal, an honest gain to myself. 
And as I am bound publick!y to own, so I will upon all 
opportunities freely acknowledge, that the worthy 
Gentlemen, &c. the Buyers, have both by their presence 
and custom, promoted and incouraged it. And that I 
may remove the Prejudices of some, and the Misappre- 
hensions of others, as to the sincerity of the management, 
I have printed the Conditions of Sale with an addional 
one, that no Person or Persons shall be admitted to bid 
for his, or their own Pictures, &c. for I will, and cannot 
omit to aver, that the Gratifying of my Customers with 
moderate Pennyworths in the things I sell, was one of 
the Principal motives that gave rise to the attempt, 
is the most probable way to Continue it, which havi 
pape p vanity be it said) in some measure effected, 

o not in the least repent, (that for your sakes, Gentle- 
men) I have hitherto extended and exerciced my 
Lungs.” 
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Certainly George Robins, in his wildest flights, 
never rose higher than Mr. Millington. 

Another strange address is that of Edward Mil- 
linton in the catalogue of a collection of prints 
and engravings of a somewhat later date. He 
says :— 

«Whereas many Auctions have been kept for the more 
Indifferent Judgments, we thought fit for the benefit of 
the Virtuoso’s, and more Understanding Gentry, to select 
out of vast Numbers, such as for their Fairness and rarety 
of their Blackness will doubtless be admired by all that 
see them, such persons onelyare desired to come, Those 
which are slight or defaced being reserved for other Time 
and Place, and another sort of People. 

“Ti’s hop’d therefore a true Estimate will be set upon 
such valuable Curiosities. “ VALETE.” 
It is not difficult to imagine how “another sort 
4 people” would receive such an intimation in our 

me. 

Very few of the sale catalogues issued at the end 
of the seventeenth century give the year; but the 
following announcement, made in a catalogue of 
“a Curious Collection of Paintings and Limnings,” 
must be of about the same date as the preceding. 
It is stated on the title-page that they 
“will be exposed to sale, by way of Mineing, (a Method 
of Sale not hitherto used in England) on Thursday 12» 
Friday 13» and Saturday 14‘ of this instant March, at 
Mrs, Smythers Coffee House in Thames street, by the 
Custom House: The Sale beginning each Morning pre- 
cisely at Nine of the Clock, The said Paintings are to 
be viewed from this ry forward until all be sold. Cata- 
logues may be had at the place of sale. 

* Pray read me, but do not take me from the Table.” 

This was a large sale, in which there appear to 
have been some valuable.pictures. Of course the 
exact date could be calculated. The usual time 
then for sales to begin was at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. It seems that at such sales the 
auctioneer put up the lot at a high price, and 
lowered it until somebody present called out 
“Mine,” and that in some instances any person 
might advance upon the “ mine”; so that the pro- 
cess of sale must have been like going down a ladder 
and up again. Rates N. James. 


DEATHS OF NEAR Kinprep. (See 7% vii. 
345.)—In reference to the notes on this subject 
from the pen of your frequent contributor the 
Rev. J. Maske, I beg to submit the following 
curious case, which occurred at Thonock Hall, 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, in 1789, and which I 
think will be of much interest to Mr. Masxett 
and the numerous Lincolnshire contributors to 
‘N. & Q.’ I may explain I learnt the interesting 
particulars thereof through my grandparents re- 
siding for many years near to Thonock Hall, 
where my father was born in 1793. Hence the 
old hall, along with its surroundings, together with 
its then owner, Miss Frances Hickman, were no 
strangers to him, 

Now there died at Thonock Hall in 1780 Sir 


Nevile George Hickman, Bart., the last male of 
the family, in whom the title became extinct. 
The baronet had three daughters, viz., (1) Frances, 
who survived him, and died unmarried at Thonock 
Hall in 1826, in her eightieth year; (2) Rose 
Elizabeth, who likewise died at the hall, in 1779, 
leaving one son, Nevile Thomas, of weak intellect, 
aged seven ; (3) Ann, who died in infancy. By 
the will of Rose Elizabeth (a copy of which is 
before me) her husband was Thomas Baker, a 
lieutenant in the 5th Foot Regiment, on the Irish 
establishment ; and, according to the records of 
the regiment, Lieut. Baker was wounded in Ire- 
land in 1783, and he died in 1784. I confess I 
am unable to state where Lieut. Baker died. Not- 
withstanding, I may safely state that his orphan 
son, after the death of his mother at the hall in 
1779, remained there in the care of his aunt, Fran- 
ces Hickman. Hence it may be noted that the 
only member of the family Miss Frances Hick- 
man had with her in her loneliness in the hall on 
the death of her father in 1780 was her orphan 
nephew. But about this date the lady received 
into the hall her cousin, Miss Ann Laming, whose 
widowed mother had been accidentally burnt to 
death at Winterton, Lincolnshire, and thenceforth 
the trio of near kindred resided happily together 
in that old-fashioned Thonock Hall (or Thonock 
Grove, as it was then called), with its as many 
windows as there are days in the year, until 1789, 
when sickness, followed by death, unhappily entered 
therein, and her cousin Miss Laming and her 
orphan nephew young Baker expired within a 
few hours of each other. Some idea may be 
formed of Miss Frances Hickman’s state of mind 
by her sad bereavement, and being thus left alone 
in that old hall. And this notice of these singular 
deaths therein would, I think, be very incomplete 
were I to omit therefrom the remarkable circum- 
stances attending their interment, inasmuch as, in 
her lonely grief, Miss Hickman confided the whole 
arrangements for the interments to the family 
lawyer, who, strange to state, had the Hickman 
vault opened for the body of her nephew, and had a 
common grave opened in Gainsborough churchyard 
for that of her cousin Laming. Now it happened 
that the latter had a brother, William Laming, a 
framework-knitter, resident in Nottingham, who 
repaired to Thonock to attend his sister’s inter- 
ment ; and when he arrived there, and learnt the 
distinction made by opening the Hickman vault 
for one and a grave for the other, he demanded 
and insisted that his sister should be interred in 
the vault, Thereupon there ensued a violent and 
alarming altercation in the hall on the matter 
between Miss Hickman’s lawyer and her cousin 
William Laming, and the unseemly quarrel was 
not quelled until the grief-stricken lady interposed 
between them, Still, so determined was her cousin 
Laming in his purpose, that ultimately both bodies 
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were interred together in the Hickman vault, and 
the grave in the churchyard was refilled without 
a corpse therein. 

I certainly should be very much pleased to learn 
whether any one among the numerous Lincolnshire 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ has ever seen or heard of 
anything relating to the foregoing remarkable cir- 
cumstance taking place in the Hickman family, 
ef the lords of the manor of Gainsborough. 

F, 

Corrington, Notts. 


Tae Kernoozers.—Those who have been as 
puzzled as I have been by the mention of a society 
of Kernoozers during a recent correspondence in 


the Standard about the disappearance of memorial 

brasses, will read with interest the following para- 

graph, taken from the Exchange and Mart of 
1ll:— 


“ Theft of memorial brasses, and displacement, neglect, 
or loss of old armour from church tombs, have been 
occasioning correspondence in the daily papers. Ker- 
noozers may still rescue a great deal of the latter from 
oblivion, as, like all true connoisseurs, they are enthu- 
siasts. Indeed, the words kernoozer, kernoozling, are 
‘but a humorous travesty on connoisseur. It was created 
thus, A man who was of humble birth and no education 
became so mixed up with artists that he gathered much 
knowledge on matters connected with art, and developed 
a taste to some extent for studying armour. He was 
often found in the celebrated Christie auction room, and 
on one occasion, when armour was under the hammer, 
he of the rostrum asked Mr. —— what was his opinion 
of the pieces, but Mr. —— excused himself from giving 
any on the ground that he was no ‘kernoozer,, When 
@ club of armour virtuosi was formed, and a name 
desired for it, some one suggested the adoption of Ker- 
noozer, and now its sense (or nonsense) is so extended 
that a verb is formed—I kernooze, you kernooze, he 
kernoozes, I should kernoozle, he should kernoozle, &c. 
Truly the Lindley Murray or lexicographer of the latter 
Homo the nineteenth century has his work cut out for 


I have myself heard the word connoisseur 
Englished as kerndzher by a person of quite ordi- 
nary education and culture. Sr. Swirain. 


Arneyzum Civus. (See 6 xi. 246.)—The 
following analysis of the Atheneum Club as at 
present constituted may be compared with that 
published at the previous reference :— 

Law : Judges, 58 (including 6 a court) ; 
Q.C.s, 35; barristers, 215; total, 308. Divinity: 
Bishops, 36 ; clergy, 112 (including 19 dignitaries); 
total, 148. Medical: M.D.s and surgeons, 82. 

of the three professions, 538. Universities : 
Oxford, 382; Cambridge, 339; Scotch, 65; London, 
35; Dublin, 49; total, 870. Professors, 74; 
Societies (chiefly F.R.S. and F.S.A.), 268; Royal 
Academicians, 32; civil engineers, 39; librarians, 
5. Naval officers, 10; military officers, 67 ; total, 
77. Peers, 82; lords (sons of peers), 11; honour- 
ables, 31; baronets, 59; knights (titular), 131; 
Privy Councillors, 25 (+85 with other than P.C. 


title=110); total of titled classes, 339. M.P.s 
(including Speaker), 59 ; esquires, 760 (incladi 
145 without affix to their names indicative ‘at 
societies, degrees, &c.). Total number of members 
of club, 1344, Wa. R. 


Comprenensive Eritara.—I have been in few 
churches in England which would not supply 
epitaphs even more “pompous” than t 
cited p. 266 ante. But I was struck with the 
great simplicity of diction for its date (1667) of 
one on a tablet in a prominent position in the old 
church of Dartmouth the other day, to the memory 
of a man who seemed to have enjoyed some di 
tinction in the town. The whole record of his 
qualities was summed up in this line :— 

His character, a Gentleman. 
This—and nothing more! And what more could 
be wanted ? R. H. Busx. 


“Burronep Starr.” (See S. viii. 329). 
—The ‘New English Dictionary’ shows that 
buttoned means furnished with a knob, and that 
Herrick uses buttoned staff for “ knobbed stick.” 
This dictionary should be consulted for all words 
beginning with A or B. W. W. Sxzar. 


Corncipence or Datgs.—The Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph of Thursday, October 24, records the 
following strange coincidence, which strikes me as 
almost without parallel :— 

“An employé of one of our large mercantile houses 
died the other day, after twenty-seven years’ service, a 
very worthy man, whom his firm will much miss. His 
son was born on the day the father entered their service, 
the son died at the age of twenty-seven on the anniver- 
sary of his father’s birth, and now the father has died on 
the anniversary of his son's!” 

Freperick Lawrence Tavars. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


Curious Iny-S1an.—Mr. James Coleman, of Tot- 
tenham, has just issued a catalogue of early charters 
and deeds, one of the items in which is a deed be- 
tween Edw. Bromfield, gent., and Thomas Over- 
man, of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, gent., dated 
1624, relating to land and four inns in Southwark, 
one of which, called ‘‘ The Holy Water Sprinkle,” 
is situated in St. Saviour’s. This sign is not men- 
tioned in Hotten. Tuomas Brrp. 

Romford. 


Butearian Wepovine Costom.—An old and 
curious wedding ceremony with the Bulgarians is 
the public and solemn shaving of the bridegroom 
early on the wedding day. Whilst the barber per- 
forms his work the bridegroom is surrounded by a 
dancing crowd of girls and lads. His hair having 
been cut, it is carefully gathered by some girls, to 
be preserved in a chest of the bride. When the 
barber has done he gets as a present a linen cloth, 
and from every one a small piece of money. Then 
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the bridegroom kisses the hand of each girl, washes 
his face, and puts on the wedding dress. The 
latter (not the person, but his festive garment) 
must be accurately weighed three times by a lad 
ere the bridegroom is allowed to put it on. This 
strange custom is said to date back to remote 
times of early Slavonic heathendom, but still con- 
tinues being strictly observed, especially by the 
villagers. x. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ctvs.—Will any one who knows his Pepys 
kindly send me the reference for this passage : 
“We dined at the French house, but paid ten 
shillings for our part of the club.” What is the 
contemporary evidence for the application of the 
name club to the company said to have met at the 
“Mermaid Tavern,” and to have included Shak- 
spere, Raleigh, and others? Is it called a club? 
I also want early instances of the modern sense of 
the Londonclub. Gronow’s ‘Reminiscences,’ 1862, 
p. 76, says :— 

“The clubs of London in 1814 White’s, Boodle’s, 
Brookes’, or Wattiera’ with the Guards’, Arthur's, 
and Graham’s, were the only clubs at the West End.” 
At what date were any of these instituted, or or- 
ganized in the modern way? Quotations before 
1823, and, if possible, before 1814, are wanted. 


Please send direct. J. A. H. Murray, 
Oxford. 


or Gortur.—The Goethe 
Museum possesses a number of portraits of Eng- 
lish friends of Goethe who came to Weimar be- 
tween 1815 and 1830, and whose portraits the poet 
caused to be painted for his collection. The sitters’ 
names are written at the back of the portraits. 
Among others are the following :— 

1. “Cromie, an Irishman.” 

2. “Dupré, Englishman.” 

3. “Knox, Englishman.” 

4, 5. Two brothers of the name of Lawrance (or 
Lawrence ?), the elder styled “ Chevalier.” 

6. “ Naylor.” 

7. “Plunkett.” 

8. “Captain Culling Smith.” 

I shall be glad of any information with regard 
to tke above. R. G. Atrorp. 


any correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if William Mackintosh 
was a baillie of Rutherglen, Lanarkshire, from 1800 
to 1830? It is supposed that he was a native of 
Fifeshire, and removed to Rutherglen, where he 
became possessed of house property situated in the 
Stonelaw Road. He is said to have married 


secondly a widow lady named Lynch. By his first 
marriage he had issue (1) David, married to Isa- 
bella Simpson; (2) William, married to Janet, 
daughter of Edouard Cash, or Casshe (supposed to 
have come to Rutherglen from Lisburn, in Ireland, 
and was probably of Huguenot extraction); (3) 
Thomas, married Miss Galloway. (1) Elizabeth, 
married David Reide ; and (2) Margaret, died un- 
married. CassHE. 


‘Toe Book or Information is 
much wanted about the following dials, in order 
that they may be described in a forthcoming edi- 
tion of ‘ The k of Sundials.’ 

1. The dial on Langford Church, Berks. I have 
seen the treatise on Langford Church written by 
Sir Henry Dryden. The dial face is obliterated, 
and only the figures which support it remain. 

2. The dial alluded to in Pennant’s second ‘Tour 
to Scotland’ as having been seen between New- 
castle and Stannington Bridge, known by the name 
of Pigg’s Folly. 

3. The remains of a dial face found in opening a 
drain in Taymouth Castle gardens, referred to in 
Scottish Notes and Queries, May, 1889. 

Notes on other dials not already described in 
‘The Book of Sundials’ will also be gratefully re- 
ceived by Horatia K, F, Even. 

Hill Brow, Rugby. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE CLAN Bucnanay.— 
I would feel much obliged if any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ could give me reliable information as to 
who is the present head of this clan. 
HEATHER. 


*‘Grapvati Oxontenses.’—Is there a book 
called ‘Graduati Oxonienses,’ corresponding to 
‘Graduati Cantabrigienses,’ of which I have a 
copy published in 1823? I fancy that I saw such 
a work some years ago, but may have been mis- 
taken. E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your numerous readers 
kindly give me the arms of the younger branches 
of the Constables, a.p. 1540; also of Viscount 
Dunbar (Scotch) ? EBorAcuM. 


Buryixc or Women.—Mr. Pike, in his inter- 
esting ‘ History of Crime,’ states that the sentence 
of burning was passed for the last time on a 
woman in the year 1784, the culprit being one 
Mary Bayley. I find by the Annual Register for 
1789 that the sentence was carried out on one 
Christian Murphy, or Bowman, for as on 
March 18, 1789. She was, however, strangled at 
the stake before being burned, and this appears 
to have been the usual practice. Was there any 
legal authority for it; and, if so, what? 

As to the sentence itself; coining was then high 
treason, and burning was for a long time the 
penalty on a woman convicted of treason. Murder 
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of a husband was called petty treason, and in- 
curred the same penalty. The penalty was not 
apparently intended to expose the female offender 
to greater suffering than the male, but to avoid 
the sentence of disembowelling which was then 
passed on males convicted of treason. Murder of 
a wife, however, was not petty treason, owing to 
the current theory of the inferiority of women. 

The punishment of burning was abolished in 
1789, and the abolition must have been in con- 
templation, if not actually before the House, when 
the woman Murphy was burned. Or was it that 
the burning (which took place in London) pro- 
duced an outburst of popular feeling that senalted 
in repealing the former Acts ? 

I should be glad to know whether the sentence 
of flogging was carried out on a woman shortly 
before the repeal of that law, and had anything to 
do with the = The public flogging of women 
was prohibited in 1817, and private flogging fol- 
lowed in 1820. J. R. 

Dublin. 


Supsect or Orp Eyoravine.—Can any col- 
lector of engravings identify the subject of one I 
have lately seen, of which the date and name of 
the engraver have unfortunately been trimmed off ? 

At first sight the subject appears to be classical. 
In the foreground are three figures in classical 
attire, one of whom is holding a stone, or chart, 
traced with a map; another figure, on the left 
hand, is placing a compass needle on the chart, 
and all are watching the flight of some bees which 
a boy on the right of the group lets fly, and appear 
to be drawing an augury from their flight. In 
the background is a sharp-prowed Roman galley, 
and on the upper right hand, in the sky, is a 
cupid flying, with a cloud of swarming bees, which 
form a circle, and in the middle of this are three 
bees, much larger than the rest, and dis , 
heraldically speaking, 2 and 1. The bees in the 
circle are like the bees of Napoleon, and my own 
conjecture is that it is a veiled allusion to the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, as many historical 
events of that period are presented in this classical 
form, and the date of the engraving appears to be 
about that time, so far as I can judge. 

B, Frorence Scaruerr. 


Piscina.—I read that in the gardens of the 
Vespasian family there exist eighteen piscine 
paved with an oblong square tile, and that the 
vaults above them are so solid that roots of the 
most ancient oaks, firs, and cypress, which split 
marble and flint, have not affected them, and the 
vement is as smooth as the first day it was laid. 

is account does not state the material employed. 
One concludes it to have been brick, put together 
in excellent Roman mortar. But supposing the 
vaults to have been built with parian marble, duly 
chiselled and connected with cement of equal 


quality, what tree roots could have penetrated 

such masonry? Am I wrong in supposing that 

the marble would be rather the stronger of the 

two; or is the scholar creating a wonder out of a 

thing that only shows his practical ignorance of 

the subject ? ©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Mount Erva.—In what poem is the descrip- 
tion of an eruption of Mount Etna to be found 
which contains the lines :— 

The fluid lake that works below, 

Bitumen, sulphur, salt, and iron scum, 

Heaves up its boiling tide. The lab’ring mount 
Is torn with agonizing throes? W.TL 


ZonoasteR.—Will any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
kindly inform me whence Shelley got the myth of 
Zoroaster and the dual universe theory contained 
in his ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ I. 191-209? 

G. WorHersPoon, 


Fotx-LorE: CoaT TURNED INSIDE oUT.—In 
the Belfast Northern Whig I lately read an 
account of the finding of the body of a farmer 
who had lost his way at night on one of the Done- 
gal mountains. The coat of the man was turned 
inside out ; and it was further stated that there is 
a belief in the district that if any one, on losing 
his way, turns his coat inside out he will have a 
better chance of finding his way again. Does any 
reader know of a similar superstition being pre- 
valent elsewhere? How women would put the 
idea into practice is not stated. 


W. W. Davies. 
Lisburn, Belfast, 


Sr. Marx’s Evze.—Several curious Lincolnshire 
legends are connected with St. Mark’s Eve. On 
that night, says a dying tradition, horses and 
cattle converse in their stalls, and foretell future 
events, as they do at Christmas. And it is 
believed that the spirits of living people become 
so far disembodied that the ghosts of both men 
and women may be forced to appear before their 
fature husbands or wives. It is also said that 
those who watch the church porch on St. Mark's 
Eve see the spirits of all the parishioners enter 
the building, and judge from their subsequent 
behaviour whether they will die, marry, or remain 
single during the twelve following months. Now, 
why should these beliefs have attached themselves 
particularly to the Eve of St. Mark? Is there any 
record of a heathen spring festival specially con- 
nected with the art of divination ? 

KEEL 


earl of this t wor’ own, t is, 
by H. Herbert and pab- 
lished in five volumes quarto in 1727-1732. Car- 
dinal Newman publi in 1842-1844 a trans- 
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lation of the early part, down to the year 456. Are 
there any other English versions of this important 
book? I think there are not. It is admitted by 
students whose opinions are very wide apart that 
Fleury is, on the whole, the best book of ecclesi- 
astical annals to be found in any modern tongue. 
Some one with time to spare and the gift of 
patience would do well to undertake the labour of 
making an English rendering of the whole. Her- 
bert is fairly good so far as he goes, but there are 
some amusing thiogs therein highly characteristic 
of the time when he flourished. I am not in the 
secrets of the “trade,” but I should imagine that if 
the translation were well done there would not be 
much difficulty in finding some one who would 
issue it to the world. There is one point which I 
would dwell on for a moment. The hoped-for 
translator, whosoever he may be, is sure to have 
some opinions of his own, and as the pages grow 
into English before him will feel tempted to make 
notes, It is a desire that should by no means be 
suppressed, but it is important we should have the 
text unhampered by any one’s suggestion. I 
therefore trust that, as is the case with the publica- 
tions of the Early English Text Society, the notes 
of the translator will be printed at the end of 
the volumes, not at the foot of the pages. Who 
was H. Herbert, the translator? The subscription 
list in the first volume shows that he had many 
influential patrons. Anon. 


Carew.—Can any one give the pedigree, native 
place, or any other information of or concerning 
William Carew, an English merchant residing in 
Lisbon, who was killed there in the earthquake of 
1755? Is there any account of the earthquake 
giving particulars of the persons killed ? 

G. Denison Lump. 

65, Albion Street, Leeda, 


Matcotm Hamittoy, ArcusisHop or CasHeL. 
—I should be obliged by any biographical informa- 
tion relative to this eminent divine, consecrated in 
1623, and died in 1629; and of his son Hugh, 
created Lord Glenawly, in Ireland, 1660. 

Henry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N, 


or tat New Lirz.—Where can I 
find particulars of a society called, I believe, the 
Fellowship of the New Life? Any information 
will be acceptable. Owen Davis. 


Roger Brors.—Could any of the readers of 
N. & Q.’ give me information of a Roger Blois, 
the son of Thomas Blois, of Belsted, Suffolk, 
who died 1661, or of any of his descendants ? 


85, Friar Street, Reading. arte 


Rownes.—Has any English specialist tested cer- 
tain statements recently put forth as to the remote 
antiquity of Runic inscriptions? I wish to ascer- 


tain the earliest authentic date arrived at, with a 
reference to the inscription itself. A. H. 


Replies, 


EARLY CHURCH IN DOVER. 
(7" §. viii. 328.) 

Has Mr. Curistix never heard of what Dr. Bright 
calls ‘‘ the beautiful medizeval romance,” once cur- 
rently accepted, which brings St. Joseph of Arima- 
thea with twelve companions to Glastonbury, and 
of the church built by him of wattled osiers—“ ut 
ferunt,” as William of Malmesbury cautiously adds 
—and of the staff he planted in the earth, which took 
root and grew into the famous “ Holy Thorn” of 
Glastonbury, descendants of which are still asserted, 
and I believe with some ground of truth, to pro- 
duce leaves and flowers on Christmas Day? Few 
legends are better known, or at one time obtained 
wider credence. It has been exquisitely versified 
by the late Dean Alford. These early saints often 
appear in very unexpected places, but I never 
heard of any legend connecting Joseph of Ari- 
mathea with any church in Scotland. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


I am surprised at Mr. Curistiz’s statement 
about Joseph of Arimathea, that “no one says he 
came to England,” since there are, I suppose, few 
more commonly known legends than that of his 
having built the first church at Glastonbury, some- 
where about A.D. 63, to say nothing of the famous 
thorn tree said to have grown from his walking- 
staff, which he stuck in the ground there, and 
which, according to the orthodox tradition, is still 

wing, and puts forth blossoms every year at 

hristmas. Without going so far as to admit the 
truth of this part of the legend, I can see nothing 
very improbable in his having come over to this 
country. Since, however, the most sober historians, 
and, I may add, the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ reject the 
whole story, we may perhaps give it up, or, at all 
events, pronounce it not proven; yet it was cer- 
tainly believed in the early ages of the Church, 
viz., about a.p. 550, and is mentioned by almost 
every one who has ever written anything about 
Glastonbury. It is to be found in William of 
Malmesbury, John of Glastonbury, Capgrave, Mat- 
thew of Westminster, aad I know not how many 
more of the old chroniclers; and St. Joseph was 
said to have been buried there about the year 82. 

As to a church having been built at Dover about 
A.D. 157, I am rather inclined to think that this 
is a mistake for Durobernia, é.¢, Canterbury, 
where there certainly was a tradition of a Chris- 
tian church having been built in the time of Ki 
Lucius, which would cover the above-mention 
date, and as this part of Britain had been — 
known to the Romans for more than two hund 


years, one would think it more likely than not that 
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Christian missionaries had by this time found their 
way there. Anyhow, there is nothing “new” in 
the “myth,” if such it must be called. F. N. 


The ancient church within the bounds of Dover 
Castle, of which only parts of the tower and walls 
remain, is said to have been first built by that 
somewhat mythical personage King Lucius, about 
the date mentioned by Mr. A. H. Cunistiz, and 
is doubtless that to which his friend referred. 
- The oldest church still used in England is probably 
that of St. Martin, Canterbury, the chancel of 
which formed the whole of the original building, 
and is said to have been erected at the beginning 
of the third century, but to have received its 
present name when it was repaired and recon- 
secrated afterwards by Bishop Luidhard, who at- 
tended Bertha when she became, as wife to King 
Ethelbert, Queen of Kent. That Christianity was 
preached in Britain at least as early as the third 
century we may accept on the authority of Ter- 
tullian, who, in the seventh chapter of his ‘ Liber 
adversus Judzos,’ mentions amongst other remote 
places brought under the faith of Christ “ Britan- 
norum inaccessa Romanis loca,” in which perhaps 
an allusion may be intended to parts of Ireland. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 
[ The receipt of very numerous replies is acknowledged.) 


‘A Gartayp ror tHe New Rorat Ex- 
cHANGE’ viii. 309).—Your correspondent 
Mr. Bertram Dosett will find a clue to the 
authorship of by —— in the late Mr. Britton’s 

Autobiography’ (Supplement, part ii. p. 151). 
Sir W. Tite bad a omy the ‘ Garland 
to Mr. Britton, who describes it as one of the gems 
of his library :— 

“ A volume...... which justly ranks amongst the curio- 
sities of literature, and, as only fifty copies have been 
printed, we may fairly conclude that its market price at 
no distant date will be very great. Had it appeared 
some twenty years ago, when bibliomania raged in the 
metropolis, a copy of it in Evans's sale-room would have 
excited eager competition. Like the once popular and 
witty ‘Rejected Addresses,’ by James and Horace Smith, 
this volume contains several pieces, in prose and verse, 
imitative of the writings of Thomas Tusser, Thomas 
Churchyard, Sydney, Spenser, Pembroke, Raleigh, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Butler, &c. When I say that the 
imitation of such poets is admirable, it is no small com- 
pliment to the unknown author, who has shown himself 
well qualified to write ‘ Tales of an Antiquary.’” 

Mr. Britton, were he alive, could not in turn be 
Senne on his calling the author of the 
* Tales of an Antiquary’—who was also the author 
of the ‘Chronicles of London Bridge,’ &c., and 
was a successor to Prof. Porson and William Up- 
cott in the librarianship of the London Institution 
—unknown. The book last mentioned, full of able 
antiquarian research, and written in a most attrac- 
tive and pleasant style, is, indeed, stated on its title- 


to be “ By an Antiquary.” But it was well 

in 1897, when the first edition 

appeared—that its author’s name was Richard 

homson, author of ‘Tales of an Antiquary,’ &c. 

The publishers’ printed announcements at the 
time so mentioned the fact. 

Sir William Tite printed the ‘ Garland’ in 1845, 
and I recollect its puzzling me at the time why he 
did not give Richard Thomson his due, by stating, 
either on a title-page or in a preface, that this boo 
emanated from the brain of the latter, and not from 
his own. It has always seemed to me a piece of 
ill-jadged mystification on his part. In a letter 
now before me of Sir William’s, ne a copy 
of the book, there is no inkling whatever as to who 
wrote it, which is left all the more curiously vague 
by his saying, “ The accompanying little book will 
tell its own story,” a thing which it most assuredly 
does not. As Sir William Tite was a generous 
man so far as money is concerned, it is fair to infer 
that he paid the author, who most likely, as was 
the case with Britton, looked upon him as a 
Meecenas. Whilst, however, Britton pushed his 
own name and enterprises in every shape and way, 
R. Thomson took quite another tack, and clung to 
the anonymous, or at most the pseudonymous form 
of publication, although he had long been a prac- 
tised hand in literary composition. : 

To come back, however, to the ‘Garland.’ It is 
a well-printed quarto of ninety-eight numbered and 
eight unnumbered pages, and contains thirty-two 
most interesting imitations of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century poets and prose writers. One of 
the two sonnets in imitation of Milton will serve 
as a specimen. I have not chosen it with any 
special intention, as all the other compositions are 
equally ingenious and clever :— 

On the Founder's Statue being left Undestroyed in the 
Ruins of the Royal Exchange, after the late Fire. 

As when the Patriot-Hebrew in the night 

Went forth his City’s Ruins to survey, 

And scarcely recognized the well-known way, 

Or round the walls could trace his course aright ; 

So look we now upon like solemn sight : 

For Sin did Salem and Londinum la 

In Sickness and in Ashes ;—as our day 

Hath seen in two brief years by God's avenging Might! 

There once stood the Emporium! There alone 

Now stands the Founder’s Effigy, as stood 

Marius in Carthage’s ruins. Sculptured stone 

And Royal Image hath raging fire devoured ;— 

Only this Form through the red pyre up-tower’d, 

As over burning worlds shall rise the just and good. 

Frepk. 

This is generally attributed to Sir William Tite. 
In the catalogue of the library of Mr. George 
Smith, sold by Sotheby & Co. in 1867, No. 7670 
is, “ Tite (W.), Garland for the New Royal Ex- 
change. Only fifty copies printed for private dis- 
tribution, with autograph note from Mr. Tite, 
1845.” This was bought by Mr. Lilly for 1/. 

W. E. 
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Berks AND OxForDsHIRE (7" viii. 7, 97).— 

I am unable to procure ‘Oxfordshire Pedigrees,’ 
ed. Sir Thomas Phillips, or Ashmole’s ‘ Berks’; and 
the Harleian Society’s ‘ Visitation of Oxfordshire’ 
does not mention the family I am searching for, 
whose name I did not give, as I had previously put 
a query into ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject (7" S. i. 
489). 
Sir John Dance, knight of the body to the king, 
privy councillor, steward of the manor of Donyng- 
ton, Berks, Chief Butler of England 1515, pay- 
master of the army, &c., was evidently a man in 
high favour with Henry VIII. He was magistrate 
and sheriff for London, and for the counties of 
Berks, Wilts, Bucks, and Oxon. He spells his 
name as Daunce in the various State Papers of the 
time, where his signature frequently occurs ; and 
it may be noticed that “ Wulcy” is often the car- 
dinal’s signature in the same papers. After this 
we must not be surprised to find the name of 
Dance, or Daunce, spelt variously as Dauncey, 
Dansey, Duns, or even Dunce and Dunch ; but I 
will keep to the spelling Dance, as it is under that 
form that I believe the existing descendants are to 
be found. 

William, the son and heir of Sir John, was 
granted by Henry VIII. the manor of Whitchurch, 
co. Oxon, for sixty years from 1522 ; the lease of 
this would therefore be up in 1582. 

In 1525 he married Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, and after the 
execution of his father-in-law we lose sight of the 
Dance family altogether. All that seems to be 
known of them is that William Dance and Eliza- 
beth his wife had five sons and two daughters, 
namely : (1) John, (2) Thomas, (3) Bartholomew, 
(4) William, and (5) Germain ; the daughters were 
Alice and Elizabeth. 

Any ———_— of the sons would be most 
acceptable. 

I think that some of the family must have 
stayed near Donnington, which is not far from 
Newbury, as before the second battle of Newbury 
Charles I. was entertained at the house of Mr. 
Robert Daunce of that town (‘The Battles of New- 
bury,’ by W. Money, F.S.A.). 

In 1545 (Close Rolls) there is mention of John 
Daunce, of Beckenham, who left three sons, Henry 
Dunce, of London, gent.; John Dunce, of East 
Greenwich, gent.; and William Daunce, of Est- 
ham, co. Essex, gent.; and the family must have 
been in the county for a century at least, as in 
1466-7 Thomas Daunce and others held land as 
feoffees of Wm. Keene, of Woolwich ; one of the 
manors so held was Ayshe, in Somersetshire. 

I know the pedigree of Dansey, of co. Wilts, 
from W. H. Cooke’s collections of ‘The History of 
co. Hereford.’ This throws no light on the an- 
cestors or descendants of Sir John Dance, temp. 
Hen. VIII. Frorence Scarverr. 


Gems (7 §, viii. 289).—Much information on 
the “ Virtue of Gems” will be found in ‘ The Mir- 
ror of Stones,’ by Camillus Leonardus, physician at 
Pesaro, dedicated to Czesar Borgia, London, 1750; 
also in the ‘History and Mystery of Precious 
Stones,’ by William Jones, London, 1880, wherein 
the origin of the fiction and virtues of the various 
gems, also the month in which it was proper to 
wear particular stones, are fully set forth in a 
chapter devoted to “ Superstitions.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae Lorp Mayor anp Tae Gorpon Riots 
(7 §. vii. 446).—Two other epigrams bearing on 
the above, which seem worth unearthing and add- 
ing to my former note, are also to be found in the 
Westminster Magazine for 1780. One of them 
(p. 334), professing to be impromptu, ‘ On Seeing 
the Earl of Mansfield’s House burnt by the 
Rabble,’ runs thus :— 

With truth, O Mansfield, has thy fame 
To Tully’s been compar’d: 
Like his, by Reason’s power, thy aim 
Thy Country's Laws to guard. 
Too nearly now, in every sense, 
Thy fate to his is rais’d : 
Like Tully’s shone thy eloquence, 
Like His, Thy House has blaz’d. 
The other, ‘Extempore on the late Riots’ (signed 
J. F., Tower-Hill), points the moral :— 
If men of the Laws had not made such a breach, 
*Twould have sav’d Kennett’s folly; the K—— a fine 
speech ; 
Mens necks from the rope; a Baker much flour; 
Much expence for Blue Flags, end—a Lord from the 

Tow'r. P. 387. 

I may add that in his defence before the Privy 
Council the Lord Mayor said, “‘ The rioters were 
so violent, and such was his temerity, he thought 
death would be his potion.” The italics are the 
magazine’s above quoted (p. 305). R. E, N. 


SiGNs SCULPTURED IN STONE = 8. viii. 306). 
—At Milton-next-Sittingbourne I remember see- 
ing, some twenty years ago, a sculptured sigan 
representing Adam and Eve under the apple tree, 
and underneath ‘The First Fruiterers’ (I do not 
remember the exact spelling). It was a seventeenth 
century sign. J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Armoniat Bearines (7" 8. viii. 308).—There 
is nothing to prevent any person from assuming 
armorial bearings; but the following protest against 
persons usurping the “coat of arms” of a family 
to which they do not belong may be of sufficient 
value to appear in‘N. & Q.’ It is a quotation, I 
may remark, from the advertisement in the Athe- 
newm, No. 3234, of Mr. Joseph Foster's ‘The 
Pedigrees of North of England Families,’ viz.:— 

“ As coat armour is intended to form a leading feature 
of this series, I propose to give the heraldic authority, 
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where such exists, for each coat. It seems to be often 
meeeny understood how wide a gulf divides those 
coats which are borne by right heraldic from those which 
have been assumed by no right whatever, and often to 
the actual wrong of others, For a coat of arms duly 
fed is an incorporeal hereditament vested in the 
irs of the grantee, so that if a person of the same esur- 
name, but not descended from the grantee, or comprised 
within the limitations of the grant, usurp, under a mis- 
opeenees, that coat, he not only encroaches on the 
ghte of others in a way which, in other matters, would 
lead to litigation and loss, but actually gives himself out, 
even if unwittingly, as a member of a family to which he 
may not belong. These plagiarisms, unfortunately too 
frequent, are doubtless due in a large measure to the 
common delusion, assiduously encouraged by ‘ heraldic 
stationers,’ engravers, and the like, that a coat of arms 
belongs to a surname, instead of being a privilege vested, 
like a title, in a certain person and his heirs. It is no 
reply to this argument to say that heraldry is now obso- 
lete; the use of coat armour, indeed, might, on that 
und, be discontinued, but so long as it continues to be 
rne, it should surely be borne intelligently and of 
right.” 
Henry Geratp Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Broose (7 §. viii. 285).—The Scotch observ- 
ance or custom known by this name is an old one, 
borrowed, I should imagine, from antiquity. The 
race, so far as my reading goes, was on horseback. 
The victor was rewarded with the bride’s hand- 
kerchief. Burns, in his salutation to his “ Auld 
Mare Maggie,” refers to the custom :— 

When thou was corn’t, and I was mellow, 
We took the road aye like a swallow; 
At Brooses thou had ne’er a fellow 

For pith and speed, 

At a country marriage naturally it was young 
farmers who were the competitors, and after the 
festivities they were pretty well “elevated,” so 
the race was probably an amusing one. When the 
threshold of the bride’s future home was reached 
she was lifted over it, for fear she might stumble, 
—a sign of bad luck. A piece of oat cake was then 
broken over her head. 

I know not any good authority for the statement 
that the reward to the successful rider was a dish of 
brose. Readers might ask, if brose was the reward, 
what sort of brose it was. 

Atrrep Cuas, Jonas. 

Swansea. 


Harcourt Pepicres §, viii. 181, 278).— 

I am much indebted to your correspondent for his 
reply respecting the Harcourts of Norwich, and 
especially for his correction of my misapprehension 
as to the duration of Alderman Harcourt’s life. 
My ground for the assumption that Jermy Har- 
court was living in 1808 was the following, culled 
from Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk’ (ed. 1808): 
“ Hethersete.—In 1658, John Rope, gent. of Norwich, 
a for the use of the poor a messuage called Jack’s in 
ethersete, copyhold on Woodhall, and balf an acre copy- 
hold on Cromwell’s manor, which is now the Queen’s- 
and is rented at 10/, per annum, the clear income 


of which is annually applied by Jermy Harcourt, gent., 
and Claude Roberts, the present feoffees, in clothing the 
poor. 

I concluded that this Jermy Harcourt was iden- 
tical with the Mayor of Norwich, and possibly I 
was so far right. Blomefield’s statement was 
doubtless written many years before 1808, the 
date I inaccurately applied to the individual in 
question. A descendant of his brother, Boys Har- 
court, informs me that it is believed the mayor 
died issueless. I find, however, that Boys Har- 
court had a — named Jermy, born 1779, 
but he would, I think, be too young to have been 
a trustee of the charity at the time referred to by 
Blomefield. Formvs. 


or Revexation’ (7" §. viii. 249). 
—‘The Truth of Revelation demonstrated by an 
Appeal to Existing Monuments, Sculptures, Gems, 
Coins, and Medals,’ by John Murray, F.S.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.S., second edition (London, William 
Smith, 113, Fleet Street ; a Fletcher 
& Son), 1840. R. SPENCE. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, 


Discoveries In THE Binte (7* §, viii. 249).— 
E. L. G. will perhaps find the Scripture character 
who was blessed and cursed—though in that case 
it would be more correct to say cursed and blessed 
—by the same authority for the same act, in 
Judges xvii. 2. F, W. A. 

Stirling House, Croydon. 


Benttey viii. 349).—Joshua Barnes had 
the honour of attributing Homer’s work to King 


Solomon, although in print I saw it given to 
Bentley. C. A, Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Overstauen (7" viii. 327).—An American- 
ism, borrowed from Dutch. Hexham’s ‘ Dutch 
Dictionary,’ 1658, has ‘‘ Overslaen, to omit, to over- 
slip, or to leave undone.” The corresponding 
German verb is iiberschagen ; English would make 
it overslay, but we have not the word. The 
modern Dutch overslaan means “to turn over, 
omit, pass by, miss ; also, to incline, to calculate.” 

Watrter W. Sxeat. 

The noun overslaugh means the bar of a river. 
The military term “To overslaugh an officer” 
means to stop his promotion or employment by 
the appointment of another to his rank or duties 
(vide Webster’s ‘ Dict.’). LA&uivs. 


Sones Wantep (7* §. viii. 368).—‘ The Dog’s- 


meat Man’ is printed at length in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 
8. vi. 456. OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Arrtets (7* §. viii. 369).—Any book on Russia 
will explain this word; ¢g., Wallace or Dixon. 
Artels are trade unions, with mutual financial 
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ibility to the employer. Every workman, 
servant, and clerk in Russia belongs to his _ 


[See also Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopzdic Dictionary.’} 

Tue InveNTION oF THE THimBLE (7" §. viii. 
349).—All sensible people are advised always to 
distrust an etymology which requires a story to 
be told about it to make it intelligible. See 
“Thimble” in my ‘Dictionary.’ The spelling 
thymbyl occurs in 1440, and thymel in Anglo- 
Saxon. I believe thumb-bell to be an “ invention,” 
certainly. Why thimble is “softer” than thumb- 
bell I do not know. The words “hard” and 
“soft,” as applied to sounds, are absurd, and are 
only used by those who do not understand pho- 
netics, Wa ter W. Sxzart. 


Lofting made thimbles at Islington in 1695, 
and there seems to be a general consent that this 
was their first introduction into England ; but 
Edwards (‘ Facts, Words, and Phrases’) says they 
were known to the Romans, and that some were 
found at Herculaneum. There is nothing of this 
in Guhl and Koner. For the origin of the name 
see Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Thumb.” 
Sailors, it is said, still wear the thimble on the 
thumb, Cc. B. 

Sm Cuartes Wacer viii. 289).—The 
late Col. Chester went deeply into the subject of 
the birth and parentage of Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager, and entirely disproved the statements as to 
his mean origin. See ‘The Registers of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster’ (1876), 
pp. 363, 375. Georce O. Boasz, 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8,W. 


An interesting letter written by Sir Charles 
Wager respecting his ancestry will be found in 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, vol. i. p. 119, 
and an epitome of other Wager letters at p. 35 of 
the same volume. See also Gentleman’s Moanin 
1798, part ii., and Col. Chester’s particulars of the 
Wager family in his notes to the ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Registers,’ Harleian on 4 ublications, 
vol, x. pp. 363, 375. . Huskisson. 

The captain was the admiral’s father. Both Sir 
Charles and his widow were buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and Col. Chester therefore searched for the 

igree and found it. See ‘Westminster Abbey 
isters,’ pp. 363, 375. 
F. S. Warnes, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Perer Parye viii. 247, 311).—Most of 
the information about this personage is derived 
from Gascoigne. He went by several names. He 
was called Peter Hogh, from a village near Grant- 
ham, where he was born; Peter Freyne, because 
his father was a Frenchman; Peter Inglys, from 
his birth in England; Peter Clerk, because he 


graduated in Oxford ; and also Peter Payne. His 
opinions were denounced and condemned at the 
council of Basil, particularly those ‘De Dominio 
Civili,’ which no doubt refers to Wiklif’s book. 
He died, according to Gascoigne, at Prague in 
1455 (‘ Life,’ p. 177). Payne is said by the same 
author (p. 20) to have stolen the seal of the uni- 
versity, and appended it to a statement that all 
the Oxford students and England favoured the 
Hussite teaching. He is said also to have carried 
Wiklif’s books with him to Prague (p. 10), and 
probably the MSS. which have been recently dis- 
covered in Vienna were Payne’s. It is to be hoped 
that the further information of which Mr. Baker 
announces the discovery will be soon published. 
Payne must have been a man of some mark, or 
Gascoigne and others would not have condemned 
James E, Tuorotp RoceErs. 
xford. 


James Smyra, Cottecror, or Dustin (AnD 
? or Limerick) (7 §S. viii. 327).—Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age,’ 1862 edition, gives a pedigree of this family, 
wherein James, tenth son of Thomas, Bishop of 
Limerick, is said to leave issue. This James 
might well be the father of Mrs. O'Grady. Another 
point in this pedigree is worth clearing up. Thomas, 
Bishop of Limerick, is born 1650; his nephew, 
Edward, Bishop of Down and Connor, was born in 
1665, according to ‘Fasti Ecclesise Hibernicex,’ v. 
iii. 209, an apparent ae as the nephew’s 
father was a younger brother of the Bishop of 
Limerick. Sr. Vepasr. 


Rosert, or Normanpy (7" §, viii. 307). 
—Mr. Txorp will find his query answered in 
Pearson’s ‘ History of England during the Early 
and Middle Ages,’ London, 1867, i. 434, and in 
‘Genealogical Tables,’ Oxford, 1875, by Hereford 
B. George, as well as by other historians and 
genealogists. Robert II. of Normandy married 
Sibylla of Conversana, and the poison-making 
legend told of Queen Eleanor is also told of Sibylla, 
as Mr. Pearson relates. It may be worth noting that 
Bouillet’s valuable ‘Atlas d’ Histoire et de Géographie’ 
does not mention whom Robert married, though it 
gives his son William Clito, Count of Flanders, 
who died s.p., 1128, in his father’s lifetime. Burke, 
in the pedigree of the royal family printed in his 
‘ Peerage,’ contents himself with saying of Robert, 
“issue extinct,” without naming his wife or what 
issue there was to be extinguished. Noman. 


He was twice married, first, in childhood, to 
Marguerite, Countess of Maine, who died aged 
fourteen, or twenty-four, without issue ; secondly 
to Sybilla, daughter of Geoffrey, Count of Con- 
versana, and niece of Robert Guiscard. She was 
married in Apulia in 1100, and died at Rouen in 
1103, leaving two sons, Henry, or Richard, born 
1102, killed accidentally in the New Forest when 
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a boy, and William, surnamed Cliton, born when 
his mother died, and killed at the siege of Eu 
Castle, July 27th, 1128. He also was twice mar- 
ried, to Sybille, daughter of Foulques V., Count 
of Anjou, and Giovanna, daughter of Renato, Mar- 
quis of Monferrato, but he left no issue. 
HERMENTRUDE. 

** Robert, in the course of his return frem the East, 
had married Sibyl of Conversana, in the Norman lands 
of Italy, a woman who is described as far fitter to rule 
his duchy than he was himself. Her early death left 
him with a young son William.”"—Freeman’s ‘ Norman 
Conquest,’ vol. v, pp. 177-8. 

Sr. Swirary. 


§. viii. 267).—Probably Kwaduk, 
a village in North Holland, lat. 52° 31’ N., long. 
4° 59’ E., about four miles from Edam. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Kwadijk is a village of North Holland, a few 
kilométres N.E. from Purmerend, with four or 
five hundred inhabitants. Epwarp Sirs. 


Penseroso (7" S. viii. 326).—The criticism at 
this reference is welcome and excellent. It is clear 
that Mark Pattison forgot the difference between 
modern Italian and that of an earlier period. 
Florio’s ‘Italian Dictionary’ (1598) is often useful 
here. Florio gives pensosc, “ pensive, carefull, 
musing, full of care or thoughts.” And as equiva- 
lent words he gives both pensieroso and pensoroso. 
The last is a bad spelling; penseroso is better. 

Water W. Sxear. 


Seven Crericat Orpers vi. 28, 71; vii. 
149 ; viii. 71).—Would it not be an unnecessary 
absorption of space if reasons were to be given for 
the acceptance of the once so-called Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Antiochenes. The great authority 
upon the Apostolic Fathers leaves no room for 
question, for Bishop Lightfoot observes :— 

“The investigations of the preceding chapters have 
cleared the ground, all rival claimants have been set 
aside, 80 that the seven epistles, as known to Eusebius 
and as preserved to us not only in the original Greek, 
but also in Latin and other translations, alone remain in 
possession of the field.”—‘ The Apostolic Fathers,’ pt. ii, 
v. i, 8. 315, London, 1885. 


Ep. MarsHau. 


Portrait oF AN Eart or Anous (7 §. viii. 
107, 292).—There seems a possibility that the por- 
trait which Mr. Patrerson is seeking may be 
among those now being exhibited in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, where an 
extract from the Scotsman, printed in the October 
number of the Antiquary, states that “a number 
of the progenitors of the Hamilton family” are 
hung. Whether this rather loose description is 
intended to apply to the Hamilton side only, or to 
the paternal stock of the “present ducal repre- 
sentative,” it is impossible for one who has not 


visited the exhibition to say ; but Mr. Patrrersox 
could probably obtain a catalogue by writing te 
Edinburgh, and thus get a fair notion as to the 
likelihood of the vera effigies of the first colonel of 
the Cameronians being in the Hamilton Palace 
collection. Noman. 


Visitation or Wits, 1533 (7" S. viii. 328).— 
The Visitation of Wiltshire by Benolt, Clarenceux 
in 1530, is, I presume, the one E. W. B. means. 
The original is in the College of Arms (H. 20), and 
I am not aware that any copy exists outside the 
College. It has, of course, therefore, never been 
published, and so a copy of a pedigree contained 
therein could only be obtained in the ordinary way, 
and by paying the usual fees. For information 
concerning Wiltshire Visitations see ‘Herald and 
Genealogist,’ vol. ii. p. 293; Wiltshire Archeo- 
logical Magazine, vol. ii.; and the preface to the 
‘Visitation of Wiltshire, 1623,’ edited by Mar- 
shall, and published in 1882. A. Vicars. 


Sir Henry Norton, Barr. (7" S. viii. 324). 
—The following facts make everything clear. In 
the will register for 1652 (Bowyer 162) is the will, 
dated July 26, 1652, of **S* Richard Norton, of 
Rotherfeild, in the countie of Southampton, Bar- 
ronett,” which gives his manors, &c., to his unborn 
child, if a daughter at eighteen, if a son absolutely. 
In default to his brother John Norton. Mentions 
his “cozen Mr, James Sessions of Chowton Clerke,” 
and appoints his wife, brother John Norton, 
“cozen” Thomas Bilton, and brother-in-law 
Richard Cobbe, executors. It was proved Oct. 5, 
1652, by Sir John Norton, Bart., and Richard 
Cobb, Esq., power being reserved to Dame Eliza- 
beth, the relict, and Thomas Bilton. In the same 
book, folio 179, is the will of “Sir Gregorie Norton 
of the parish of Pauls Covent Garden in the 
Countie of Middlesex Barronett,” containing these 
words, “‘ First whereas I have mortgaged my 
in Penn in the Countie of Bucks to Robert John- 
son of London Esquire I leave the redemption 
thereof unto my unnaturallie dysobedient sonne 
Henrie Norton.” The testator confirms settle- 
ments by deed of his other property, and desires 
to be buried in or near Richmond. This will was 
proved Sept. 24, 1652, by Dame Martha Norton, 
the relict. If Mr. Pinx wishes for the will of Sir 
Henry Norton I will search for it. Can he tell me 
anything of the ancestors or descendants of Mary 
Norton, who, I believe, married the Rev. Faller 
Bowles about 1700? Grorce Bow es. 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 


T. Cecitt, Encraver (7" §. viii. 327).—In 
Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ an engraver of 
this name is mentioned, but is spelt with one ? 
(Cecil). He practised in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, working from 1628 to 1635 
in London, where he maintained a high rank 
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among his contemporaries. Some of his best works 
are dated 1627-28 and 1631, and are portraits— 
many of them from his own designs—executed en- 
tirely with the graver. His ‘Queen Elizabeth on 
Horseback’ is much esteemed. His works are neat in 
finish, but stiff and wanting in taste ; his drawing 
of the figure weak and incorrect, the extremities 
bad ; yet Evely speaks of his art in a 


See Thomas Cecil, engraver, flourished 1634, in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Is THY SERVANT A DOG?” (7 §, viii. 300, 
337).—I can approximately fix the date of this 
speech by the following extract from a paper which 
I read at a clerical meeting May 2, 1881:— 

“A few weeks ago a Member of Parliament said, amid 
loud cries of ‘Hear! Hear!’ that many of those who 
voted for coercion would, if such a thing had been pro- 

d to them a year earlier, have answered as the ..... 

ing of Israel did to the Syrian, ‘ Is thy servant,’ &c.” 
It will be seen that my version differs from that 
given by Hermentrupe. She may be right, as I 
probably quoted from memory, and correct also in 
ascribing the speech to Sir W. Harcourt, though I 
have a strong impression that it was Lord Ran- 
~— Churchill who propounded this novel reading 
in Jewish history. T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


I did not see the original question put by M. E., 
but surely there is a well-authenticated application 
of the words long anterior to Sir W. V. Harcourt. 
Many years before I had ever heard of that 
minister's existence, a story was current that upon 
a proposal being made to the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith—a minister in quite another sense of the 
term—that he should have his portrait painted by 
Sir Edwin Landseer, the witty canon met the sug- 
gestion with the pointed rejoinder, “Is thy ser- 
vant a dog?” Cras. Cass, M.A, 

Monken Hadley Rectory. 


Seeruixe Lave (7 §. viii. 327).—In addition 
to the names of this lane already given, it is also 
called in old documents Siventhenelane, Sinechene- 
lane, Synechenelane, and even Swedenelane, It 
is also called Synechenestreet, and in later times 
Sything Lane. In like manner Mincing Lane is 
often written Monechenelane. These various forms 
occur in Riley’s ‘ Memorials of London and Lon- 
don Life,’ 8vo., London, 1868, pp. 68 and 453; 
and Sharpe's ‘Calendar of Hustings Court Wills,’ 
8vo., London, 1889, pp. 111, 352, 400, 408, 532, 
and 541. I cannot discover the root of the word ; 
but these various forms may serve to throw some 
light upon its etymology. J. Maske. 


Tae Winn or a Canyon-Batt (7" §, vii. 
426; viii. 57).—At the famous landing of the 


British troops under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 
Egypt (March, 1801), my father, then a mere lad, 
was one of the sailors in the transport service who 
volunteered to ‘‘ pull” the boats ashore. As the 
boats neared the strand a murderous fire from the 
French caused a dreadful destruction of life 
amongst the British, both soldiers and sailors (see 
Alison’s ‘ History’). When a boy I frequently 
heard my father tell the story of that morning’s 
example of the horrors of war ; and amongst t 

incidents was that of the death of a soldier—a 
non-commissioned cfficer, I think—in the boat in 
which my father was at the oar, killed, as he 
alleged, by the wind of a cannon-ball. My father 
has been dead many years, and I cannot refer to 
him for particulars ; but I am satisfied as to his 
belief that the soldier’s death was caused as I have 
stated. Geo, Jutian Harvey. 

Enfield, 


Tuomas Suipman (7" viii. 309).—‘ Carolina; 
or, Loyal Poems,’ was published in 1683, and consists 
of poems of considerable, but unequal, merit, many 
of them being expressed in the coarse and flippant 
style which prevailed during the Restoration. The 
first verses in the book are dated 1651, and the 
last 1679. The copy which I have is evidently a 
posthumous publication, for in an address to the 
reader, by Thomas Flatman, he says :— 

‘The ingenious Author of the following Compositions 
was &@ man every way accomplished. To the advantage 
of his birth, his education has added what was neces- 
sary to fit him for conversation and render him (as he 
was) desirable by the best wits of the age. In the 
calamities of the last Rebellion he was no small sharer, 
the iniquity of the times having no power to shock his 
loyalty, he cheerfully underwent the trials of wy 
virtue. He is dead, and happy out of the reach of thy 
Envy, and in noneed of thy pity ; therefore, good reader, 
for humanity sake be charitable to the productions of a 
dead Author: who was worthily honoured and admired 
while he lived, and attained the desirable satisfaction of 
living very easily in a troublesome age, and carrying 
with him a good conscience to his grave.”’ LNB 


110, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Besides being the author of ‘ Carolina,’ pub- 
lished in 8vo., London, 1683, he is also described 
as being the author of “Henry the Third of 
France Stabbed by a Fryer, with the Fall of the 
Guise, a Tragedy in Rhyme. London, 1678. 4to.” 

Wma. Normay. 

Lowndes has for his works :— 

Henry the Third of France, Stabbed by a Fryer, 
with the Fall of the Guise, a Tragedy in Rhyme, 
London, 1678. 4to. 

Carolina ; or, Loyal Poems. London, 1683. 8vo. 

Ep. 


Cuore §. vi. 267).—Dr. Murray inquired, 
I think, not long ago for instances of this word 
spelt with the initial g. Here is one. The con- 
tinuator of Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle’ says, in 1553 
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‘On S. Katherins daye after even song, began 

the Quere of Paules to goe about the steple singing 

with lightes, after the olde custome ” (p. 712). 
Jutian 


Pias oy Leap 8S. vii. 386; viii. 153).—On 
Oct. 30 I saw a e pig of lead, lately found 
when digging a grave, lying on the tiled floor of 
the ruined nave of Kenilworth Priory Church. It 
is 4ft. 3$in. long, 1 ft. 34in. wide, and 7} in. 
deep, boat-shaped, and stamped on the flat top in 


‘four places with a shield bearing an arrow en- 


circled by a royal crown. There can be no doubt 
that this is a medimval pig of lead, cast from the 
roof covering of the priory church, and overlooked 
and left behind by the spoilers at the suppression. 
W. H. Sr. Jonw Hops. 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. 


Bote: Pia (7™ S. viii. 245, 317).—Under the 
heading ‘ Bole’ I remarked that I did not see 
any reason for supposing that pig is “ the old name 
for a small bowl or cup.” In reply to this I am 
told that it is fifty years old, and, again, that Jamie- 

on gives examples of it. 

Well, the earliest example I can find is that in 
Douglas’s Virgil, bk. vii. cap. xiv. 1. 25 (‘Ain.,’ vii. 
792), where “ caelata urna” is translated by “ane 
payntit pyg.” Bat this does not take us back even 
to the Middle English period. In questions of ety- 
mology my idea of “ old,” as applied to English 
words, extends to that period at least. 

What I desire is some further light upon pi 
and piggin. The latter occurs in Cotgrave, ZY 
have shown in my ‘ Dictionary.’ I quote, as the 
supposed original of the word, the Gaelic pigean, 
and suppose the word to be Celtic. Other ety- 
mologists have done the same. 

Bat the chances are that the Gaelic pigean and 
pigeath, both beginning with the suspicious non- 
Celtic p, are mere borrowings from English, and 
do not help us. And my present notion is that 
pig, piggin, and the rest are all various broken- 
down forms of M.E. biker, a drinking-cup, also 
spelt bicker and beaker ; see these forms in Mar- 
ray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and compare the form pitcher. 

Biker occurs in 1348, more than a century before 
Douglas was born. 

I should be very glad of further illustrative 
quotations. A new quotation that tells us some- 
thing as yet unrecorded will be more helpful than 
a ton of argumentation. Wattrer W. Sxeart. 


In the second chapter of ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel’ there is a misunderstanding anent the word 
igs. Richie Moniplies tells Heriot that “ae auld 
irpling deevil of a potter behoved just to step in 
my way and offer me a pig, as he said, just to put 
my Scotch ointment in, and I gave him a pusb, as 
but natural, and the tottering deevil couped ower 
amang his ain pigs, and damaged a score of them.” 


Jin Vin, not understanding the Scotch word Pigs 
in this sense, says, ‘‘ It is just as he says, sir, only 
I heard nothing about pigs. The people said he 
had broke some crockery.” 
JowaTHAN BovcniEr. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


I havea “primitive representation of the savings 
bank” modelled in the shape of a pig. It is modern, 
and was purchased in Holland about two years 
ago. It is made of common clay, has a slit in the 
back to receive coins, and is coloured bright green! 

H. G. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. : 


Paivy Oounce. (7@ viii. 188, 231).—With 
all deference to P. C., I venture to think that there 
are not so many exceptions to the rule stated in 
‘Coningsby’ as he seems to imagine. I should be 

lad to obtain a complete list of those who have 
Coon admitted to the Privy Council while holding 
the office of Under Secretary of State. Lord Bra- 
bourne and Baron Henry de Worms, I am aware, 
come under this category. G. F. R. B. 


1 Kies x. 3 (7" §. viii. 288).—Surely there is 
no difficulty here! The e seems to mean 
not that Solomon conf his ignorance, but that 
he answered all the Queen of Sheba’s questions. 
“There was not anything hid,” &c., indicates that 
the queen herself hid none of her difficulties from 
him, and received solutions of them all. The late 
learned Bishop Wordsworth (in loco) explains the 
passage differently, as meaning that the Almighty 
‘hid” no knowledge from Solomon; and thus, 
pe his wisdom from the only true source, 
he could give answers to all the queen’s questions. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


I must confess these words never presented the 
difficulty to me which they did to the Rev. A. 
Smyrue Patmer. It is implied that Solomon gave 
the queen all the information he could on the points 
on which she consulted him ; it is stated that this 
ability included all that was wanted. The last 
part of the passage, in fact, might be rendered, 
“ There was not anything [of all the things asked] 
hid from the king which [being hid] he told her 
not.” The former clause of the sentence has so 
clearly the same meaning that that alone would 

revent misunderstanding of it, the later clause 
Gie evidently an emphatic repetition of it, stating 
that there were no exceptions. The Douay version 
has “there was not any word the king was ignorant 
of, and which he could not answer her.” This is 
clear enough ; but I scarcely think the other ver- 
sions are ambiguous. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Surely there is no difficulty in the passage. 
There might have been among the queen’s ques- 
tions things hid from the king, which, therefore, he 
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could not tell her; but,as a matter of fact, “there 
was not anything hid from the king [there was not 
anything] which he told her not.” These last 
words are but epexegetical of the — 


“‘ Solomon told her all her questions : there was 
not anything hid from the king which he told her 
not.” Is not this perfectly plain if read thus, or 
so understood ?/—“ Solomon answered her all her 
questions: there was not any question hid from 
the king [by the Queen of Sheba] which he an- 
swered her not.” R. W. Hackxwoop, 


Prof. J. R. Lumby, in ‘The Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges,’ thus explains the pas- 
sage « “ Nothing was too deep for him in all she 
asked, he discovered the correct answer and gave 


it to her.” F, C. Birxseck Terry, 


Henry Home, Lorp Kames §. viii, 228, 
254).—My thanks to Mr. Forses Campsett for 
his information. Could he or any other corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if the date of 

ome’s birth and the Christian name of his mother 
(a daughter of Walkinshaw of Barrowfield, and 
granddaughter of Robert Baillie, principal of the 
University of Glasgow) are given on the monument 
at Kincardine ? G. F. R. B. 


“Tue GREAT sEcRET” (7% §, viii. 349).—“ The 

d secret” is traced to more than one source. 

n ‘N. & Q..’ 4" S. ix. 489, it is stated that 

Arthur Thistlewood, at his execution, May 1, 

1820, said, “I shall soon know the grand secret,” 

which is as likely as not to have caused its use 

among the “toilers” in London. It is also attri- 
buted to Rabelais, ibid., and vol. x. pp. 49, 84. 
Ep. 

See ‘The Grand Secret,’ 4 S, ix. 426, 489, but 

not indexed, and 4" §S, x. 58, 84, indexed as 
*Deathbed Puns.’ Jos. 

Stamford. 


Dersysatre Worrtuies (7" §. viii. 188, 314).— 
I am much obliged by the information as to the 
above given by Mr. Wa tis at the latter reference. 
His reply closes with words expressing exactly 
what I wanted to get at in connexion with lists of 
so-called “worthies” not only in Derbyshire, but 
elsewhere, for, as he says, “why,” when a good 
lady leaves 40s. yearly to a religious body, “she 
should be glorified as a worthy passes my compre- 
hension.” Most of those he has notes of appear to 
boast of this kind of “ worthiness,” and not much 
besides. The names I gave were taken from a 
MS. list, which may or may not have been extracted 
originally from Glover's ‘ Derbyshire.’ My desire 
was to learn as much as possible as to their con- 
nexion, “ worthy ” or otherwise, with the old town 
of Wirksworth. Indeed, I should be thankful for 
any information (not to be found in existing and 


accessible county histories) which Mr. WAttis or 
other correspondents can give or refer me to as 
bearing directly upon that once thriving capital of 
the lead-mining district, which now appears bent, as 
a town, on quietly dropping out of existence. 

R. Hacxwoop. 


Tue ‘Prem Sacur’ (7 §. viii. 287).—This is 
the ‘Prem Sagar,’ written by Sri Lalli Lal, a 
Brahman, begun in 1804, and ended in 1810. It 
is “a version in pure Hindi of the tenth chapter 
of the ‘Bhagavata Purana,’” and “enjoys immense 
popularity in northern India, has been frequently 
reproduced in a lithographed form, and has several 
times been printed.” The author wrote many 
other things also. See ‘Encyclopsdia Britan- 
nica,’ s.v. “ Hindustani.” 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Turnpike (7 §. viii. 327).—There never could 
have been a turnpike at Albert Gate ; the entrance 
into the park there is too near for that. The 
turnpike, when removed from Hyde Park Corner, 
was carried to Auljo’s house, which was on the 
opposite side of the road, but very near to the en- 
trance to the Broad Walk, Kensington Gardens. 
Tt was next carried almost into Hammersmith, to 
the east of the lane that led to Richardson’s house, 
North End, Fulham. But the place is so over- 
whelmed with bricks and mortar scarce a feature 
remains. It looked more rural then than the high 
road near Chiswick does now. Tis true, ’tis pity, 
pity ’tis ’tis true. Such improvements nearly 
squeeze the life out of one’s thoughts. 

©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Trencn’s ‘Seiect Giossary’ (7* §. viii. 348). 
—lIs not the Sydenham referred to the well-known 
Greek scholar Floyer Sydenham, born 1710, died 
1787, the sad circumstances of whose last days 
were the cause of the foundation of the Royal 
Literary Fund? See Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary.’ Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Jackson was a well-known divine, Dr. Thomas 
Jackson, Dean of Peterborough, and President of 
C.C.C., Oxford, who died 1640, Edmund Vaughan, 
the author of his ‘ Life,’ was a contemporary fellow 
of his college, but I can find nothing more of him. 
Sydenham I imagine to have been Humphrey 
Sydenham, Rector of Ash Brittle, who died 1650. 
He published, according to Allibone, a volame of 
sermons in the year mentioned by Trench, 1627. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Tae “Grave Mavcrice” (7" §. vii. 487; viii. 
15,75, 291).— Good Palatine” for Goody Palsgrave 
is clearly wrong; the first the printer’s error, the 
second mine. But Prince Maurice was not a graf, 
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or count. Pfalzgraf of the Rhine was the title 
of his father, and afterwards of his eldest brother, 
Carl Ludwig. The name “Goody Palsgrave” was 
= in scorn of the position of the poor Queen of 

uty, not of her lack of ambition. No one ever 
accused the poor lady of wanting ambition a= 
one of her ——r Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Madame of France, and Hermentrupe. Prince 
Maurice of the Rhine came to England to seek 
service with his uncle Charles I. in the year 1641, 
and in James Shirley’s play of ‘Hyde Park,’ 
licensed in 1632, poe | at Drury Lane, and pub- 
lished in 1637, Fairfield says, “I have sent my 
footman to the ‘ Maurice’ for a bottle,” &c. 

A. H. Caristiz. 


It is evident that Howell, in his ‘ Familiar Let- 
ters,’ did not use the “ Grave” in the above phrase 
asan adjective. After describing “Grave Maurice's 
death,” he says :— 

“Grave Henry hath succeeded him in all thi and 
isa gallant Gentleman, of a French education tem- 
per. 650, p. 117, 

J. F. Manserea. 

Liverpool. 

There can be very little doubt that “Grave” is 
the English representative of “Graf.” Some of 
the commonest of manorial officers were the “ dyke- 
graves,” “penny-graves,” and “head-graves,” where 
grave simply stands for gerefa, modern grieve. 
confirmation were needed, it is sufficient to turn to 
Andrew Marvell, who mentions the “ dyke-grave” 
in his ‘Character of Holland,’ line 49. have 
noticed this in Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
x. 75. W. C. B. 


Tse Sr. Avocustivse Memoriat viii. 
329).—Is not Cotman field simply the field of an 
owner of that name ? Ep. MarsHatt. 


Merricat History or Enetanp (7* §., viii. 
88, 158, 238, 317).—To the list of these works 
might be added, “ Metrical Chronology: in which 
most of the Important Dates in Ancient and 
Modern History are expressed by Consonants 
used for Numerals, and formed by aid of Vowels 
into Significant Words ; with Historical Notes 
and Questions for the Exercise of Young Students,’ 
by the (late) Rev. John Henry Howlett, M.A., 
Longman. The fourth edition (1846) contains 
additions to the Indian history. 

H. GRIFFINHOOFE. 


34, St. Petersburg Place, 
Crora-cotour (7" §, viii. 347).—Probably 
drab. Watrter W. Sxear. 


This colour is probably the natural colour of the 
wool, not dyed. W. E. Bocktey. 


Lane: Fisuer (7" S. viii. 229, 299).—The two 
sisters Grace Lane and Dorothy Lane, who were 
buried at Knightwick, were the daughters of my 


ancestor, Col. Lane, of Bentley, sometime M.P. 
for Lichfield, and therefore nieces of Lady Fisher. 
I have always understood that their sister Lettice 
was buried at Martley. The pedigree I have by 
me gives the date of Sir Clement’s death as April 
16, 1683. Jane Lane certainly had no daughters. 
I replied privately to Mr. Howarp, and corrected 
his assertion that she was the daughter of Col. 
Lane. She was his sister, and aunt of Grace, 
Dorothy, and Lettice Lane, who were his daughters. 
H. Morray Lane, Chester Herald. 


In the pedigree of the Lane family given by Mr. 
J. Hughes in the appendix to his ‘ Boscobel Tracts’ 
(ed. 1857) it is stated that the heroic Jane Lane, 
who married Sir Clement Fisher, died in 1689 
without issue. J. 8. Upar. 

Inner Temple. 


Freeman’s Quay §. viii. 207).—I cannot 
discover that this quay is mentioned either in the 
‘New View of London’ or in Maitland. Was it 
@ porters’ and carmen’s Utopia? 

J. F. Manseras. 

Liverpool. 


*Town Mouse anp Country Movusg’ (7™ §. 
viii. 127, 173, 234, 272, 316).—The following con- 
temporary testimony as to the authorship of this 
poem may be acceptable :— 

“*Did not he [Lord Halifax] write the “Country 
Mouse” with Mr. Prior?’ ‘Yes, just as if I was in a 
chaise with Mr, Cheselden, here, drawn by his fine horse, 
and should ey “ Lord, how finely we draw this chaise.’’’ 
—Lord Peterborough. The Mr. Cheselden referred to 
was the eminent surgeon, who died in 1752,—Spence’s 
Anecdotes,’ Singer's ed., 1820, p. 136. 


Cuartes WYLIE. 


The satire of ‘The Hind and the Panther, trans- 
versed to the Story of the Country Mouse and the 
City Mouse’ was first published in quarto in 1687. 
It is hardly correct to say that it is “bound up” 
with vol. iii. of ‘Poems on Several Occasions,’ by 
Matthew Prior, Esq., 1727, second edition. It is 
inserted in that volume, with a separate title-page 
and with fresh paging, but it is followed by ‘A 
Poem on the Death of Matthew Prior’; ‘ Threnus; 
or, Stanzas on the Death of Mr. Prior’; ‘The In- 
scription on Mr. Prior's Monument’; and the 
index to the volume, of which it would therefore 
appear to form an integral part. Several of the 
poems in this volume are not by Prior, and it is 
probable that Charles Montague had the larger 
share in the composition of ‘The Hind and the 
Panther Transversed,’ as it was included in the 
poetical works of Halifax, which were published 
in Prior’s lifetime, whereas it did not appear in 
Prior’s works till the posthumous edition of 1727. 
This looks as if Prior had no desire to claim it as 
his own. 

I do not think Prior ever wrote a poem called 
‘The Mice’ (p. 174). ‘Earl Robert’s Mice: in 
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the Style of Chaucer’ is probably the piece alluded 
to. This was originally published in a separate 
folio sheet, of which I have a copy, but is to be 
generally found in collections of Prior's works. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

¢ Chouans. By H. de Balzac. With 100 Engravings 
~~ Wood by Léveillé from Drawings by Julien le 

Blant. Newly Translated by George Saintsbury. 

(Nimmo.) 

A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles 1X. By Prosper 
Mérimée. ith 100 Drawings on 
Wood by Edouard Toudouze. lated by George 
Saintsbury. (Same publisher.) 

Not contented with giving us the best printed and illus- 
trated editions of English works, Mr. Nimmo introduces 
us to the masterpieces of French illustration. In order 
to justify the publication of such books as ‘ The Chouans’ 
and ‘ The Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX.,’ he has 
substituted for the ordinary translator Mr. Saintsbury, 
who to an unequalled knowledge of French literature 
adds a high and well-merited reputation as an English 
stylist. The volumes before us are accordingly qualified 
to take their places among the most prized works of 
the collector. In rendering the picturesque, animated, 
and eminently dr tic style of Mérimée Mr. Saints- 
bury is, perhaps, happier than in dealing with the more 
exact, realistic, and close portraiture of Balzac. In both 
cases, however, his success is remarkable, and both 
volumes may be read with pleasure that is not often felt 
in the perusal of a translation. So animated a picture 
as is presented of the ‘Massacre of St. Bartholomew’ 
and the events by which it was immediately preceded 
can scarcely be found elsewhere, and the illustrations of 
the grim tragedy and of the events generally have inde- 
scribable beauty. M. Toudouze is a master of his sub- 
ject, and unites to great power of draughtsmanship a mar- 
vellous ability in the use of technical details. Not a few 
of the designs are spirited and bold enough to be assigned 
to Meissonier. In dramatic pose, in vigour, and in cor- 
rectness his figures are marvellous, and though the execu- 
tion of the wood-blocks is not always perfect, the work 
is of signal beauty. 

More remarkable still in their way are the illustra- 
tions to ‘ Les Chouans.’ M. Le Blant, to whom is owing 
the painting of ‘La Mort de d’Elbée,’ has entered tho- 
roughly into the spirit of the work, His designs, a quality 
less common than might be supposed, are true illustra- 
tions, the situations and characters of the book being 
faithfully caught. In France these two works, which 
were issued by M. Emile Testard, slready rank as rarities, 
and have enjoyeda “ phenomenal" success. There can be 
little doubt that they, together with a companion volume 
yet to come, will enjoy an equal eg In this class 
of art the French are unapproachable. Would we could 
draw near to them! As an historical sketch neither ‘ Les 
Chouans’ nor the ‘Chronique de Charles IX.’ can sur- 
pass ‘Quentin Durward,’ to take one of Scott's works 
dealing aleo with French history. We cannot but feel 
what a gift it would be to the English book-lover if, in 
place of the conventionally illustrated editions of English 
works with which we are familiar, we could have an 
edition akin to these. When a book has genuine merit 
there is an American public to fall back upon after the 
English, and it is a marvel no one has enterprise enough 
to give us books of this class, Awaiting such, we thank 


Mr. Nimmo for bringing within our reach two of the 
most remarkable artistic products of a year which, so far 


as France is concerned, is of exceptional energy and enter- 
prise. 


Lestorie des Engles solum la Translacion Maistre Geffrei 
Gaimar. Edited by the late Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy 
and Charles Trice Martin, Vol. I. Rolls Series, 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

years ago by the 


Tus work has been printed some 

Caxton Society under the editorship of the late Mr. 
Thomas Wright. A portion of it also appears in the 
*Monumenta Historica Britannica,’ and the Rev. J. 
Stephenson gives an English version in his ‘Church 
Historians of England; but this is the first time that a 
text has appeared based on a full collation of the manu- 
scripts. Only four manuscripts of this chronicle are at 
present known. The best is in the British Museum; 
the others are in the Heralds’ College and the minster 
libraries of Durham and Lincoln. The Museum copy 
has been taken as the standard text, and the various 
readings of the others given in foot-notes. Nothing can 
be better than the elaborate care shown in describing 
the manuscripts and recording their various readings, 
For the latter portion Gaimar is an original authority, 
and cannot be valued too highly. 

* The Lay of Haveloc,’ though not strictly a part of 
the work, is given with an amount of care for which 
students will be thankful. It has been printed before 
on several occasions, but we have never hitherto had a 

erfectly trustworthy text. We fear that the ‘Gesta 
Herewardi' are principally known to our readers from 
the two novels of which Hereward is the hero. The 
story itself may be a romance. We are at least sure 
that it is not to be accepted without making great 
deductions for the exercise of the imaginative faculty, 
That Hereward lived, and was for some years a thorn 
7 = of the Conqueror, does not, we imagine, admit 
of doubt. 


The Letter and the Spirit. Eight Lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford in the Year 1888 on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton. By 
Robert Edward Bartlett, (Rivingtons.) 

We make it a rule to refuse to criticize books of theology. 

The reasons for this are so obvious that we are not called 

upon to explain them. An exception may, however, be 

made when we draw attention to the current volume of 
the Bampton Lectures. When, nearly a hundred and 
forty years ago, pious John Bampton, of Trinity College, 

Oxford, Prebendary of Salisbury, left his estates to 

found a yee he probably had before bim only 

the simple desire of doing good at a time when laxity of 
morals and a shallow kind of scepticism were believed to 
prevail more than at any previous period, He, we may be 
well assured, did not look forward to the long series of 
eminent names which have become connected with the 
Bampton lectureship. All the lectures must, from the 
terms of the will, relate to matters theological; but the 
terms have been interpreted in an elastic manner, and 
many of the more modern volumes have been important 
contributions to literature. We need but mention Soames 
on the Anglo-Saxon Church, delivered in 1830, and 

Hampden on the scholastic philosophy, the year follow- 

ing, to indicate two books held to be of grave historical} 

importance in the days of our fathers, though modern 
investigation may now have condemned them to the 
upper shelves of libraries. In our time the names of 

Mansel, Liddon, Rawlinson, and Wordsworth greet us. 
From the literary standpoint, which alone we may 

employ, Mr. Bartlett’s ‘The Letter and the Spirit’ 

is not equal to several that have gone befure him 
in recent days. He ranges over far too wide a field. 

Many of the points he touches on with regard to Jewish 

literature, the meanings contained in the New Testa- 
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ment, and the manner in which the early Church was 
governed, are subjects of warm debate. On some of 
these he speaks with too much dogmatism. It is of 
little use to give opinions on these matters unaccom- 

ied by reasons. The style, however, is excellent. 
ee who bave but imperfect sympathy with the mat- 
ter of these lectures will be carried on to the end by 
their charm of manner, 


The Bookworm: an Illustrated of Old-Time 

Lit-rature. Second Series. (Stock.) 
Unper its new and competent director the second 
‘volume of the Bookworm is even more interesting than 
the first. A great merit in it is that it is what it pro- 
fesses to be, and deals exclusively with books, ransacking 
in search of information a variety of bibliographies new 
and old, A feature of special interest in the present 
volume consists of ‘ Bookworms of apa | and To- 
day.’ Under this head are described the marvellous trade 
collection of Mr. Triibner, and the libraries of gentle- 
men, all of them contributors to ‘ N.& Q.,’ including the 
late Robert Samuel Turner, Chancellor Christie, Mr. 
Henry Spencer Ashbee, and others. Turner's collection 
was, of course, of world-wide reputation ; the Dolets of 
Mr. Christie are unique; and Mr. Ashbee’s library in- 
cludes very many highly remarkable books. This eeries, 
if well carried out, will add much to the attractions of 
the Bookworm. 


Ballads of the Brave. Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
ss Constancy. Selected and Arranged by 
Frederick Langridge, M.A. (Methuen & Co.) ° 

Tus is an excellent collection of ballads, and is what it 

professes to be—an English record of noble daring, of 

courage, and of adventure, told in verse. It has been 
compiled principally for the use of boys. It is just as 
well adapted for girls, and will prove an admirable class- 
book for both. There are only five poems in the whole 
volume relating to the deeds of women, which may be 

thought a defect, considering the title of the book. . 

Dr. Bennett, in his ‘ Contributions to a Ballad History 
of England,’ continued and concluded ‘ The Armada, a 
Fragment,’ by Lord Macaulay. The whole is given. 
The description of the actual sea fight is printed for the 
first time in these pages. The poem will be read with 
thrilling interest by those who love to dwell on the 
“ famous deeds of ancient days,” and who believe that 
the spirit of heroism and dauntless ayes animates 

lish hearts in these days of Victoria as in the time 
of Elizabeth. 


The Battle Abley Roll. With some Account of the 
Norman Linesges. By the Duchess of Cleveland. 
vols, (Murray.) 

Ix the handsome volumes before us the Duchess of 

Cleveland has given the three authorized, or semi- 

authorized, versions of the famous Roll of Battle Abbey, 

We do not sup that the question will ever be settled 

as to whether it was an authentic list, compiled almost 

immediately after the Norman settlement in England, 
or whether it was made at a much later period, We do not 
see how absolute proof of its being genuine is ever to be 

ven, though we agree with the Duchess of Cleveland 

thinking that it was a genuine list, and that new names 
were inserted or added to it from time to time, as occa- 
sion seemed to require ; and occasion did seem to require 
it very frequently, we are sorry to say. Ina modest 
preface the author tells us that she has been “lost in 
amazement at some of the pedigrees furnished by the 


heralds,” Well, indeed, might she be, if she had no 
previous experience of the subject of heralds in their 
relation to pedigrees. The desire to see themselves amid 
a list of grand teudal names is not confined to those 


who lived in the immediate centuries after 1066. 
Accounts of all the Norman families mentioned in the 
Rolls are given, and a great mass of information is 
offered to the reader, some of it most quaint and amusing. 
To quote the preface again, “I have retained the pic- 
turesque old legends......What would De Vere be with- 
out its meteor star, or De Albini without its conquered 
lion? I have also given all the anecdotes I could collect, 

tly to relieve the inherent dulness of a mere cata- 
ogue of descents, and partly because many of them 
incidentally furnish vivid pictures of manners and 
customs long since passed away.” Here speaks the 
spirit of the Middle Ages, ere men began to fancy they 
must keep to facts or conscious inventions when they 
wrote of the past. We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
author not only for the historical portion of her work, 
but for touching the lingering traces of a past that 
never was a present with such a kindly hand. 


Tue Antiquary will enter upon a new series with the 
new year, under the editorship of the Rev. Dr, Cox, who 
has resigned the editorship of the Reliquary. Several 
alterations and improvements are promised in the new 
series, and many fresh contributors will assist in its 
pages. The firat number will contain, among other 

pers, an article on the ‘Armory of Henry VIII.,’ by 

on. Harold Dillon, Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

Mr. A, L, Hompurers promises shortly a ‘ History of 
Wellington, co. Somerset,’ from sources principally 
original. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Pror. Frets, Hamburg (“ Bucket-Shop ”).—* An un- 
authorized office, used originally for smaller gambling 
transactions in grain, and subsequently extended to 
offices for other descriptions of gambling and betting on 
the markets, the stocks,” &c. (Murray's ‘ Dictionary,’ 
which consult for derivation, details, &c.). 

M. T.--‘ A Mad World, my Masters,’ is the title of a 
play by Thomas Middleton, 4to,, 1608. 

F. M,—‘ Marie, Roman,’ is by Julien-Auguste-Pélage 
Brizeux, author of a translation of ‘La Divina Com- 
media’ of Dante, ‘Le Telen Arvor,’ a collection of 
Breton poems, &c. 

Tuos. Hype Militia Stations in 1780"),— 
See 2™ 8, ix, 198, 250, 272. 

CorRicenDuM.—P. 365, col. 1, ll. 15 and 21 from 
bottom, for “ Lugan read Logan. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Just ready, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, price 32s. 
THE 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, 
Of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


*,* This Edition contains additional chapters on the Parliaments of the Nineteenth Century down to the Third Reform 
Bill (1854-85), with an important Note giving the Author's Views on the Irish Question, and a new and copious Index. 


“ No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and make clear the history and nature of the English 
Constitution ....He discusses such vital questions as, Whither are we drifting? How far do recent changes in the franchise 
accord with the old spirit of the Constitution? What is in store for us with democracy supreme? On such questions as these the 
opinion of a foreigner, who is a scholar but no bookworm, and has sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly much more 
weighty than that of most Englishmen....At this time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost all 
the great questions of current politics.”—Times. 


Just ready, THIRD EDITION, Revised, with Portrait, crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 


Its Growth and Development through a Thousand Years (800-1887). 
By Dr RUDOLPH GNEIST, 


Author of ‘ The History of the English Constitution.’ 
Translated by Professor A. H. KEANE, B.A. F.B.G.S. 


e 9 ee petee will certainly welcome a history of the English Parliament by the greatest living authority on the 
‘ontinent.”—Atheneum, 

“ It completes the vast survey of our English institutions....to which so great a portion of Dr. Gneist’s laborious life 
has been devoted.”—Daily News. 


London: WILLIAM CLOWEs & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet-street. 


ATR. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT ESTABLISHED 1851. 

M and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of IRK BECK BAN K., 

Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Southempten-bulidigns. Chancery-lane. 

Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. est references. Consulta- | able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURR. 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.O. ACCOUNTS, caloulated on the minimum monthly balances, when 


’ of cl e, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities an: 
W Cc, BENNETT'S PO EM 8. Valuables; the collection of Bills oxo i 

. Coupons; and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 


ities. Letters of Credit ani Circular Notes issued The BIRK- 
BEOK ALMANAOK, with full articulars: post free on application. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ENGLAND. 


Atheneum :— These ballads are spirited and stirring : such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston Moor,’ and ‘Co’ 1 RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘ 


erman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
J ’s contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


YORK and GAME PIES ; also 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 

PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted | JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Restoration of the Lost 


First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. (TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


(GERMAN CULTURE CHRISTIANITY | GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


(1770-1830). By JOSEPH GOSTWIOK. Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 
“A laborious and able contribution to Christian defence.” 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
“ An instructive and most useful volume.”—Literary Churchman. 
“As a handbook of modern German philosophy this volume bas OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. — 
t enera. 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. A few doses of the Pills token in time are an effectual Preventive 


“A clearer, more candid, or more timely volume we have seldom ogaine’ gout and rheumatism. Any one who has an attack of either 

+++-Our reg 01 the powerful action of which, 

and show our readers how admirably the s ent is carried | combined with the operation of the Pills, must infallibly effect a cure. 
illustrati — Beottiah 


the Ointment, piver f fomenting on affected joints with warm brine, 
London: F. Norgate, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. ane t contrac: 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


PART II, WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 
AN ENCYOCLOPZDIO LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
ARTISTICALLY AND ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


IN 24 MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 10s. 6d. EACH. 
When completed the Work will form Six Volumes, price £2 2s, each. 


“Scholarly, accurate, useful.”—St. James's Gazette. “A distinctly valuable work.”—Rock. 

“ This magnificent work.”—Daily News. “* The scope and execution are praiseworthy.” 

“ Will certainly eclipse most, if not all, its predecessors.” Notes and Queries. 

Manchester Examiner. “Would enrich any library.”—Scotsman, 
Illustrated, royal 8vo, bound in buckram, gilt tops, 2 vols. medium 8vo. cloth, 32s. 
SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD (l’ACUTO): The LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 

the Story of a Condottiere. Translated from the Italian POLE. Selected and Edited, with Introduction and 


of JOHN TEMPLE LEADER and GIUSEPPE MAR- Notes, by CHARLES DUKE YONGE, M.A. Portraits 


COTTI by LEADER SCOTT. Limited Edition of 500 and Illustrations. Limited Edition of 750 copies. 

eopies, of which 100 are reserved for Distribution by the “A collection which is notfonly all readable, but all 

Author among Friends, the British Museum, Public | charming.”—Scotsman. 

Libraries, and the Press. The 400 Copies for Sale will be ** The volumes are extremel handsome honsen The editor has 

numbered and signed. Orders for same will be executed done his work with wise discrimination.” 

in rotation as received. Terms on application. | Yorkshire Daily Post. 
THE TWENTY- py Mg te “ef “THE STORY | Will be ready next week, Vol. I. of ‘“‘ The Cameo Series.” 

The LADY from the SEA. By 


EARLY BRITAIN. By Professor 


A. J. CHURCH, Author of ‘ Carthage,’ &c. Maps and 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s.; Presentation 
Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 
“The work is written in a facile and attractive fashion, at 
once popular and reliable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HENRIK IBSEN. Translated, with the Author's per 
mission, from the Norwegian by ELEANOR MARX- 
AVELING. With a Critical Introduction by EDMUND 
GOSSE. Frontispiece Portrait and Autograph of the 
Author. Half bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. | BY JOSEPH ELIZABETH 
GOD in SHAKSPEARE. By Clelia. 9yR JOURNEY to the HEBRIDES. 
“On every page there is evidence of rare energy, and still 43 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
rarer subtlety.’—Glasgow Herald, 7s. 6d. ee 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, illustrated, small demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. -_ 
ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES (Fourteenth Cen- _ 


tury). By J.J. JUSSERAND. Translated from the French by LUCY T. SMITH. 
This is an extremely fascinating book...... The whole volume is full of interest.” — Times. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
STUDIES in the SOUTH and WEST.|The LETTERS of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON to MISS J., 1834-1851. Edited, with 
With Comments on Canada. Crown 8vo. cloth, Extracts from the Diary of the Latter, by CHRISTINE 
10s, 6d. TERHUME HERRICK. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


Printed JOR Cc, FRAN theneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.: and Published by the said 
HN FRANCIS No. 29, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, November 14, 1589. 
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